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( With a Portrait. ) 


Amone the various channels leading 
to preferment in this country, the Law 
has a decided advantage over every 
other profession, because it. brings 
men of talent and activity continually 
into public view, and gives them a 
wider field for the profitable display of 
their abilities. The facility of admis- 
sion to the English bar, without the 
prerequisite of an academical educa- 
tion, or the necessity of soliciting pa- 
tronage, is a circumstance extremely 
favourable to aspiring genius. Be- 
sides all this, the stadent of law derives 
an essential benefit from the distribu- 
tion of the practice into separate. de- 
partments, by which means he is en- 
abled to consult his convenience and 
inclination in the choice of a court 
where he may best exercise his facul- 
ties. For ultimate success in the 
profession, much indeed must depend 
upon acuteness of intellect, integrity 
of principle, and steadiness of appli- 
cation: but then, the encouragements 
to diligence are numerous, and the 
reward is ample. 

In a nation Jike this, where an im- 
mense mass of property is in a per- 
petual current of employment, it can- 
not be, but that many circumstances 
will daily arise to furnish matter for 
legal discussion and juridical decision. 
Let the issues of such conflicts be as 
they may, the advocates on both sides 
are sure to be gainers; and conse- 
quently, where no risk is incurred, 
the accumulation of riches must in- 
crease in proportion to the extent of 
practice. On all accounts, therefore, 
the profession of the law presents the 
sarest means of acquiring an inde- 
pendence, to young men of vigorous 
minds, who possess sufficient resolu- 
tion to persevere in overcoming the 
obstacles to a study, “ the beginnings 
of which (in the language of a great 
judge) seem difficult ; yet, when the 
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rofessor can dive into the depth, 
t is delightful, ‘easy, and without an 
burden, so long as he keeps himself 
in his own proper element.” 

In regard to. professional honours 
and elevated distinctions, the chances 
of the Jegal practitioner are also much 
more numerous and certain than those 
which commonly fall to the lot of men 
in the other walks of public life. 

Ecclesiastics are excluded from the 
lower house of parliament by a most 
preposterous and arbitrary statute, 
made for a particular purpose ; and 
unless some fortunate connexion or 
casual circumstance shall bring a cler- 
gyman into the favour of government, 
all his virtues and learning may do 
no more than procure him a bare 
maintenance, with the entailment of 
poverty upon his family. The lawyer, 
on the contrary, has a thousand oppor- 
tunities of gaining a competence ; 
while, in the midst of his labours, if 
he seeks rank, he may obtain a seat 
in the house of commons at an easy 
rate, and thereby, according to the 
side he takes, procure an increase of 
his fortune, together with the object of 
his ambition. 

In proof of the position here ad- 
vanced, if the ligt of the house of lords 
be examined, it will be seen that more 
titles in that register of honour have 
originated in the legal than in any 
other profession, either civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical. Many of the found- 
ers of those noble houses were the cre- 
ators of their own fortune, and sprang 
from a state of comparative obscurity, 
with few or no auguries at the outset 
of their career, to indicate their future 
splendour. Of these luminaries, we 
shail here particalarly notice two, pla- 
cing them in connexion, on account of 
the remarkable coincidences in their 
personal history. 

Peter King, who became lord chan- 
cellor of England, and consequently a 
peer, by the title of Baron King of 
Ockham, was the son of a grocer and 
dry-salter in the city of Exeter. For- 
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tunately, the wife of this tradesman 
was sister to the great Locke ; and 
when the latter found that his nephew 
had at his leistre hours, and by his 
own application only, acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the learned lJan- 
ages, he succeeded in releasing him 
feat the drogeed of the shop, and 
sending him for improvement to the 
university of Leyden. His studies at 
this seat of learning were directed to 
the profession of divinity; and this 
accounts for his publishing, at the age 
of twenty-two, a work entitled “ An 
Inquiry into the Constitution, Disci- 
line, and Worship, of the 
rimitive Church. The book came 
out anonymously, but the author was 
soon known, and it procured him con- 
credit, especially with the 
dissenters, among whom he had been 
educated, and to which class he be-. 
longed: ‘As, however, the ministry 
did not afford a prospect of advantage, 
and Mr. King’s doctrinal sentiments 
differed widely from those of the 
establishment, he resolved to follow 
the law. Accordingly, he became a 
reek ng in the Inner Temple ; and, on 
ing called to the bar, rose very 
rapidly to the first honours of the 
fession, being elected recorder of 
London in 1708 ; appointed chief jus- 
cé of the common pleas in 1715; and 
in 1725 made Jord chancellor, which 
Office he resigned a few months before 
his déath, in 1734. 

Though this great lawyer had been 
bred a nonconformist, and was well 
known through life to favour the Arian 

tty, he joined in communion with 

e church, and censured those per- 


-8ons who separated from its worship. 


Being once, after he became a judge, 
in company with William Whiston, 
who had relinquished the ministry on 
account of his principles, his lordship 
reflected rather freely upon him for so 
doing, saying, that men ought not to 
gre up their usefalness for scruples. 

iston, who was a zealous and 
plain-dealing man, asked the judge, 
whether they allowed such instances 
of duplicity and prevarication inthe 
courts of law? His lordship said, 
they didnot. “Then, (rejoined Whis- 
ton,) if the Almighty should prove as 
strict in his judgment in the other 
world, as your lordship is in this, 
where are we then ?” e reason for 


giving these particulars will ‘be suf- 
ficiently apparent in the 


course of 


conceived, they form an ropri- 
ate introduction. 

* The house in which the lord chan- 
cellor King first drew his breath, con- 
tinued in the same line of business 
for mere than a century; and there, 
in the year 1778, was born Rosert 
GirrorD, being the youngest of the 
three sons of Mr. John Gifford, a 
grocer and general dealer, who after- 
wards went to reside in the parish of 
St. Leonard, leaving the concern to 
his two elder children, Charles and 
Wearman Gifford, both of whom are 
still living, but have for some time 
left off trade. 

The education of Robert, like that 
of the chancellor his townsman, was 
very limited, being wholly confined to 
the academy kept by the late Mr. 
Bretland, a dissenting minister of the 
Unitarian class, upon whose ministry 
the family of Mr. Gifford regularly 
attended. The tutor, however, was a 
man of ability, and always spoke in 
high terms of his pupil, as the pride 
of his school, and the cleverest boy he 
ever had under his care. It merits 
observation here, that the meeting 
which the family of the Giffords fre- 
quented was the same where the 
learned Peirce and Hallet, both of 
them intimately connected with lord 
King, gathered a congregation, when 
the great controversy broke out in 
1719, respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. These two eminent men, it 
is well known, espoused the Arian 
tenets, which occasioned such a vio- 
lent contention among the dissenters 
of the West, that the oldest friends 
and nearest relations became estrang- 
—- each other on that account 
only. 

To return to the subject of the pre- 
sent sketch. Having lost his father 
at an éarly age, the care of him de- 
volved upon his two elder brothers, 
but chiefly Mr. Wearman Gifford, who 
acted towards him with uneommon 
tenderness, and, on perceiving his 
strong inclination for the law, was at 
the sole expense of placing him, at 
the age of seventeen, as an articled 
clerk in the office of Mr. Jones, a 
respectable solicitorin Exeter. Here 
he soon displayed very superior pow- 
ers of comprehension, united to an 
uncommon readiness in the routine 
of practice, and an indefatigable spirit 


of application. These ‘qualifications 
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rendered him a very valuable aequi- | the ardent wish of his young towns- 
sition to his pal, who had so | man to adopt the lawin prefer- 


high an opinion of him, that he offered 
to take him into partnership, provided 
his nephew, who was then stadying 
the conveyancing branch in London, 
did not wish to return to Exeter. 
Fortunately, however, the young man 
rather chose to become a partner with 
his uncle, than to settle in the metro- 

lis on his own account; and thus 

r. Gifford was at liberty to pursae 
the bent of his inclination, and to ex- 
change the desk for the bar. 

The superiority of his genius, and 
the perspicacity of his judgment at 
this period, could not escape the ob- 
servation of intelligent men; and 
many instances of the quickness of 
bis penetration in unravelling legal 
difficulties, are still fresh in the recol- 
lection of his early acquaintance. One 
day, the late Mr. Baring, member of 

arliament for the city of Exeter, hav- 
some business of importance, 
which called for legal advice, went to 
consalt Mr. Jones on the subject. 
That gentleman, though well skilled 
in his ——e being somewhat per- 
plexed by the difficulties that pressed 
upon the case, turned to his clerk, 
and asked his opinion, which he gave 
with equal readiness, perspicuity, and 
modesty. Mr. Baring was perfectly 
satisfied; and, on leaving the house, 
said to a friend whom. he met, that he 
had just been talking with a young 
man, who, if he lived, and went on as 
he did, would certainly be one day 
lord chancellor. 2 

In the spring of 1800, Mr. Gifford 
quitted Exeter, for the purpose of 
entering upon a higher course in his 
profession. Accordingly, he was ad- 
mitted a student of the Inner Temple, 
and at the same time applied to spe- 
cial pleading under Mr. Stokes, the 

sent solicitor,to the stamp-office. 

hile in this siteation, bis circam- 
stances were very contracted; but, 
by observing a strict economy, and 
avoiding all amusements, he was en- 
abled to keep up a respectable 
ance, and to form eonnexieons that 
proved of infinite service to him in his 
professional pursuits. His principal 
friend at this peried was the late Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, a native of Exeter, and 
not usacquainted with, though not 
related to, the family of Mr. Gifford. 
It was; however, the brilliancy of that 
great man’s fame which first excited 


ence to any other calling. Sir Vi- 
cary marked the progress of Gifford 
with delight, and assisted him very 
essentially by his advice and interest, 
particularly after his young protegé 
was called to the bar, which event oc- 
curred in 1808. At this time his patron, 
Sir Vicary, was attorney-general, and 
of course had quitted the western cir- 
eait, in which he had been for several 
years paramoant, or the leading coun- 
sel, This distinction was now equally 
divided between the two learned ser- 
jeants, Lens and Pell; but Mr. Gif- 
ford, through the recommendation of 
his powerfal friend, the force of family 
connexions, and still more by the 
energy of his own native talents, made 
his way good, and in no long time his 
poe were so fully reciated, that 
e became. a successful rival of the 
great cocks of the circuit. 
There generally happens, in the 
fessional life of a distinguished advo- 
cate, some circamstance 
which brings his talents into fell play, 
and draws upon him the notice of the 
public. This was the case with Mr. 
Gifford. Inthe year 1814, Mr. Abbott, 
the present lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, and the late Mr. Dauncy, 
one of the ablest lawyers and shining 


orators of his day, were brought to 


Exeter on cial retainers, to con- 
duct a great lunacy question, the con- 
sideration of which occupied nine 
days ; and Mr. Gifford was selected, 
alone, to manage the case on the op~ 
posite side. The extraordinary pow- 
ers shewn by him upon this important, 
and, as it appeared, very intricate 
eause, are still fresh in the recollec- 
tion of every barrister yet dyeveren 4 
on that circuit. The manner inwhic 
he conducted the business first brought 
him into the particular notice of lord 
Ellenborough, who spoke of him with 
admisation to sir Vicary Gibbs, who 
was then at the head of the eourt of 
Common Pleas. Both the chiefs re- 
commended Mr. Gifford to the present 
chaneellor, as deserving of a silk 
gown; but though his lordship, ever 
slow and wary in conferring distinc- 
tions, did not at first attend to the 
application, he kept his eye upon the 
person who had been so fortunate as 
to acquire the esteem of two men, the 
best qualified to form a correct esti- 
mate of his professional merits. 
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Bat though Mr. Gifford then missed 
the flattering distinction which his 
great friends were solicitous to pro- 
cure for him, he was not long suffered 
to remain behind the bar. On the 


_ resignation of his friend Sir Vicary, 


he was chosen by the corporation of 
Bristol to be their recorder, an office 
which has never been held but by 
persons of the first degree of legal 
merit. He was now in the current of 
preferment; and, in May 1817, ob- 
tained the appointment of solicitor- 
general, with the honour of knight- 
hood. At the same time, he was 
elected master of the bench by the 
society of the Inner Temple; and as 
a seat in parliament had now become 
intiagsnneete. the borough of Eye in 
Suffolk was selected for his return, 

On the 20th. of July, 1819, Sir Ro- 
bert Gifford was, gazetted as his ma- 
jesty’s attorney-general; being suc- 
ceeded in the solicitorship by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Copley, who has followed him in 
two,other high situations... It has been 
said, by some of the historians of the 
daily, press, that the subject: of this 
memoir did not give much satisfac- 
tion, either to his friends or the coun- 
try,: by his. conduct as. the first law 
officer.of the crown. This reflection, 
however,/is very unjust; for no man 
ever deported himself with more libe- 
rality. as a public prosecator. 

The first information ex-officio filed 
by him was one that excited an un- 
common degree of iriterest. . This was 
the case of Richard Carlisle, for pub- 
lishing Paine’s Age of Reason. The 
trial,came on before the. lord chief 
jastice Abbott and a special jury, at 
Guildhall, on the 12th of October, 1815, 
and lasted three days. The attorney- 
general, in a long and very able 
s h, justified the prosecution, on 
the principle of daty for the public 
good, ‘It was not institated,” he 
said, “‘ for the purpose of oppressing 
any particular individual, but for the 
purpose of protecting the lower and 
illiterate classes of society from hav- 
ing their faith sapped, and their minds 
diverted from those principles of mo- 
rality which were so powerfully incul- 
cated by the Christian religion. When 
such terrible productions as those to 
which he referred were deliberately 

tinto the hands of the ignorant— 

nto the hands of those who, unlike 
the rich and powerful, were unable to 
draw distinctions between ingenious 


bat mischievous arguments, and di- 
vine truths; like vices, as they become 
familiar to the mind, all respect and 
veneration for religion and virtue 
would diminish, and consequences too 
painful to contemplate must accrue. 
There was no intention to prosecute 
any man for his religious opinions, 
provided those opinions were not pro- 
mulgated in such a way as to produce 
positive mischief to the community at 
large.” 

Carlisle, though an unlettered man, 
made a very extraordinary defence, 
in the course of which he mentioned 
the recent toleration of the Unitarians, 
who had published a garbled version 
of the New Testament, from which 
they had excluded those passages re- 
lative to the incarnation and divinity 
of Christ. The personality, rather 
than the argument of this statement, 
probably it was, that induced the 
attorney-general to dwell upon the 
subject in his reply. The statute of 
the 53d of George III. which extended 
the toleration in question, he said, 
cautiously excepted the provisions of 
the \statute of king William against 
general attacks upon the Christian 
religion. Though, therefore, certain 
disabilities were removed from Unita- 
rians, yet the substantial provision of 
the former act was preserved. By 
that act the fullest latitude of tolera- 
tion was given to all the followers of 
Christ; but, at the same time, they 
were not empowered to scoff and re- 
vile religion—to say that the Bible 
was a fable, and Christianity an im- 
postare. 

The next great cause in which the 
attorney-general was employed as a 
public functionary, was one of a very 
trying nature, and wholly without pre- 
cedent. 

For some time before the death of 
the late king, a secret inquiry had 
been carried on respecting the con- 
duct of the princess of Wales during 
her long residence in Italy. A mass 
of evidence was collected, sufficient, 
as it was thought, to form a serious 
charge against the illustrious person- 
age. But the opinions taken upon 
the subject varied in the extreme; 
and though a few were for a prosecu- 
tion, others recommended silence and 
a compromise. There can be little 
doubt that the attorney-general was 
on the temperate side; bat while de- 
liberating, the demise of the venerated 
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monarch took place; and, soon after, 
the ministry were alarmed. by the re- 
port, that the queen consort was on 
her journey to this country. What 
followed is well known, and, though 
matter of history, it involves so many 
things of a delicate nature, that we 
shall readily be excused for omitting 
the detail. 

The prosecution of the queen was 
a painful task, but it did not originate 
with the attorney-general. On the 
contrary, he was generally understood 
at the time to have disapproved of 
the mode of proceeding by a bill of 
pains and penalties. In the manage- 
ment of that important trust, he be- 
trayed no asperity, nor evinced any 
eagerness to criminate the royal per- 
sonage. Throughout the whole trial, 
he adhered strictly to the pledge which 
he gave in opening the case. ‘* My 
lords,” said he, upon.the nature of 
this charge, or upon the importance 
of this investigation, it is quite unne- 
cessary for me toenlarge. Your lord- 
ships, and every individual in the 
country, are fully capable of estimat- 
ing these topics in their proper light. 
The only consolation which I derive 
under the discharge of the duty which 
I have now to fulfil, is, that it calls 
not upon me to address myself to 
your lordships’ passions or feelings ; 
and that I shall best discharge it ac- 
cording to your lordships’ command, 
by abstaining from any observation 
which might tend to aggravate the 
charge made against so illustrious a 
person.” 

The ill fate of this unpopular bill 
did not affect the interests of its prin- 
cipal legal advocate. On the con- 
trary, his progress in preferment was 
now exceédingly rapid. In Hilary 
Term of the year 1824 he was appoint- 
ed chief justice of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, on the death of Sir Robert 
Dallas; and, before three months ex- 
pired, he succeeded Sir Thomas Plu- 
mer as master of the rolls. In the 
interval, he was created a peer by the 
title of Baron Gifford, of St. Leonard, 
in the county of Devon, his patent 
being dated Jan. 28, 1824, with alimita- 
tion of the honours to his issue male. 

In consequence of the great and in- 
creasing arrear of business in the 
Chancery court, and the large accu- 
mulation of Scotch appeals in the 
house of peers, it was resolved by the 
cabinet to create a deputy-speaker of 


that sssembly. Accordingly, lord Gif- 
ford, who had devoted much attention 
to the laws of Scotland, was pitched 
upon as the person best qualified to 
fill the new office. The arrangement 
which took place upon this occasion 
was so well ordered, that public busi- 
ness was despatched quickly, and 
much to the satisfaction of the parties 
interested. The lord chancellor at- 
tended the house on Mondays and 
Thursdays, to hear writs of error, and 
English and Irish appeals ; while lord 
Gifford presided on Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, for the deter- 
mination of appeals from Scotland. 

The. patience of fatigue, diligence 
of application, and suavity of manner, 
displayed by the deputy speaker, 
afforded so much pleasure to the 
chancellor, that he is said to have 
fully made up his mind on resigning 
the great seal in his favour. The 
event proved otherwise, and the yene- 
rable chief, instead of dropping’ the 
mantle of the highest official dignity 
upon the shoulders of his associate, 
was called to discharge the painfuldaty 
of holding the pall at his obsequies. — 

At the beginning of August, lord 
Gifford and his family went fof thé 
season to their villa on the Marine 
Parade at Dover. His lordship had 
felt some bilious attacks before he 
left London ; but the chatige of scene 
and the salubrity of the sea air, it 
was hoped, would speedily’ remove 
the complaint. 

The excessive heat of the summer, 
however, only aggravated the symp-~ 
toms; a violent attack of cholera 
morbus came on within a fortnight 
after his arrival on the coast; and; on 
the fourth of September, this valaable 
man breathed his last, to the incon- 
solable grief of his friends, and the 
sincere regret of the public at large. 

The mortal remains of his lordship 
were brought to town, and, on the 
12th of the same month, were deposited 
in a vault of the chapel of the Rolls. 
On the coffin was a brass ‘plate, with 
the following inscription :— 

Depositam 
RopertTt BARONIS GIFFORD, 
Sancti Leonardi, in Comitatu Devoniz, 
Rotulorum Magistri; 
Qui obiit 4to die Septewbris, 
Anno Domini MDCCCXXVI. } 

Annum agens Quadragesimam Octavam. 

As a pleader at the bar, lord Gifford 
was rapid in his conceptions, and for- 
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cible in: his delivery.’ His attention 


was priticipally directed to fects, and | tyro’ 


the practical operations of the law; 
but, upon tice distinctions and intri- 
cate abstractions, he was generally 
concise, rather wishing to avoid them 
altogether, or to get rid of them by 
dexterity, than to defeat them by in- 
genuity or learning. As a judge, he 
evinced a depth of pewetration into 
all the substantial’as well‘ as’ weak 
poitits of a case, with a facility of 
ickly deciding upon it, by a deduc- 
on from the copiows data he had 
collected, and which ‘he ‘could ana- 
lyze, artahge, and combine, with sin- 
gular accuracy and perspicuity. One 
who’ knew him’ fong and iatimately, 
bears this testimony to his character : 
Asan advocate, he was shrewd; power- 
fal, and determined ; and never had a 
client cause ‘to complain of ‘the man- 
ner in which bis ‘case was conducted; 
asa judge, was patient and intelli- 
gent; and’ 
tared ie destion ‘his decisions,’ In 
rivate’ life; it may almost’ be ‘said 
+ hé was’ without fantt; ‘this’ at 
feast’ may safely be affirmed, that ne- 
the grave close over w man 
sincerely beloved, and ‘more 
Geeply lamented, than Lord Gifford. 
tordstip has left a widow,/ and 
several “young childten'; with a ‘for- 
time, we have reason to believe, rather 
limited for their elevated rank: 


PEBSEVERING PRAYER CROWNED WITH 
Tue writer was informed of: the fol- 
lowing ¢ireamstances by an individual 
who'was born in Aberdeen, and ‘who 
removed ‘in his childhood to one of 
the'western isles. His own-account of 
himself is, that he was a very wicked 
boy,and of a remarkably quarrelsome 
disposition; so mach-so, that, from his 
to fight with his associates, 

was constantly nicknamed! Colonel. 
It seems that few things more -ruised 
his irascible temper than to be called 
LowCountryJohn. Onone evasion, 
when’ ‘a schoolfellow, iw the master’s 
absence, called ‘him by this oppro- 
brious epithet, he insmediately-resent- 
ed the insult’ bp throw ‘down the 
offender, and inflicting an unmerciful 
punishment. During thie affray the 
master entered, but his presence had 
no charm on John’s farious anger. 
The application of the ferula met with 


a corresponding application of the 

s fists. The master having thus 
proof of the unyielding nature 
of his scholar’s temper, so far as the 
usual mode of exercising discipline 
was concerned, attempted to subdue 
him’ ‘by the following expedient.— 
When the school was abont to be dis- 
missed, he ordered’ John to remain 
after the rest should retire:;: John 
now began ‘to tremble for the conse- 
quences. He thought that surely the 
master would inflict such a degree of 
punishment as would be little short of 
death: The master, however, locked 
the door, and commanded his refrac- 
tor pupit to fall down on his‘kiees. 

s bein 


done, he to-read 
@ portion of holy scriptere, and siag'a 
few verses of a psalm. He ‘then’ 
on his knees, ordering John to repeax 
after him the prayers which hie shoutd 
dictate. In this manner he continued 
to'exercise his pupil for the two ‘fol- 
fowing days; and ‘on the third 
being a partial holiday, prolonged his 
prayers and instructions until four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Fron ‘this 
time John withdrew himself from the 
company and’ amusements’ of: ‘his 
sehoolfellows; and’ becoming a niost 
attentive scholar, was soon intrusted 
with the management of certaie school 
matters ofa subordimate natare. 
But ‘this was not the only species 
of reformation exhibited in the 
duct of the subject of our'remarks. 
The outward alteration thas manifest 
to all; was’the natural effeet! of 
imward change. Divine grade had 
sanctioned ‘the use of means ‘which 
were evidently no less rational than 
pious. Henceforth spiritual and eter- 
Hab concerns: occupied | thevatteation 
and engaged the affections of this once 


thoughtless and ‘eontentioes youth. 
Having since’ hen kept bythe power 
of God through faith; he is {'thzo’ 
grace, enabled 'to' shew, | by the exer- 
cise of a meck and ‘quiet spirit, and 
the faithful'discharge of the duties of 
his worldly calling, that ‘hevdid: not 
receive the grace of God in vaine:! 

Phe question will naturally occur 
te the mind of the pieus ‘readers<Is 
this the only instance of eminentuse- 
falness which‘ the dife of our zealous 
and jadicious schoolmaster affords! 
Weanswer, No. Secing and lament- 
ing the terpid state of spiritual feeling 
exhibited by his fellow-parishioners, 
he resolved, in dependence upon di- 
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vine aid, to attempt a remedy. Ac- 
cordingly, he instituted a prayer-meet- 
ing in the parish, to be held once a 


week. The commencement and pro- 
gress of this plan of religious usefal- 
ness is aptly illustrated by the para- 
ble that treats.of a grain of mustard- 
seed. For some time the schoolmaster 
was all but alone, having only one 
other associate in his religious exer- 
cises. After the lapse of a few weeks, 
a third was added to the number, 
Then .a considerable increase took 
place: bat, alas! their goodness re- 
sembled: the morning cloud and the 
early dew; for in a short time the 
meeting dwindled away, and was at 
length wholly given up. The spirit of 
this good man, however, was again 
stirred up withia him. He renewed 
his exertions, and succeeded in gather- 
ing together a few who seemed desir- 
ous of fleeing from the wrath to come, 
Bat ne sooner did the young of both 
sexes appear under the schoolmaster’s 
roof, for the purpose of supplicating 
pardoning and sanctifying grace, than 
calumny istrove with her withering 
breath to blast the hopes of the pious, 
A rumour soon spread, that attend- 
ance on the meeting was a mere pre- 
text, the trae objeet being the fayour- 
able opportunity which their. retern 
afforded for forming and strengthen- 
ing attachments of a Jess spiritual 
nature than those which they professed 
tohavein view. 
It providentially happened, how- 
ever, that the meeting was. counte- 
nanced by one of the elders of the 
chareh, who, instead of shrinking from 
duty, boldly came forward ia the, de- 
fence of. piety and of Having 
written an able paper, on the sabject, 
he caused it-to be read before ithe 
public congregation, in the parish 
church. This:'measure} had the desir- 
ed effect. The meeting. was treated 
with due respect, its regular, attend- 
ants inereased, and the schoolmaster 
had soon .the| honour of recognizing 
not a few. of the youths of the parish 
as the anticipated crowp of his rejoic- 
ing in the. day of Jesus Christ. ‘Phe 
sc ter; in the course of provi- 
denee, removed the sphere of his use- 
fulness to Inverness, | He was, how- 
ever, succeeded by one, who, instead 
of obstructing, carried on the plans of 
hispredecessor with equal piety, and, 
perhaps, with greater talent. What 
with the labours of Christians on the 


spot, and the exertions of missiona- 
es sent out by a society in Edin- 
burgh, the original house of meeting 
has since become too small; for, by 
the latest accounts from that quarter, 
it appears, that the church itself seems 
insufficient te hold the numbers that 
attend for Prayer 
From the foregoing statement of 
facts, we may derive encouragement 
for continuing in well-doing, Parents 
in particular may see, the wisdom of 
bringing the gospel in all its spirita- 
ality to bear on the hearts of their 
youthful charge, Let them not think 
they.do all that. is requisite, when 
they subject their en to a course 
of catechetieal instraction. . This. not 
being neglected, nature and. reason 
recommend a more effectual course, 
viz. by winning the allections to Christ 
and. to his seryice., We. love. him, 
because he first loved us, and. gave 
himselffor us, Children are extremely 
alive to the tender emotions, of 
i a may be seen in almost ey, 

Id, but more especially in thege. 
violent and headstrong passions, 
constitutional ardour of mind whi 
characterizes many children, may. be 
easily torned into the channel of, the 
softer affections, How often does.it 
happen, that the heart which. cannot 
he subdued by the application of pun- 
ishment, will melt into teaderness b: 
an address to its sympathies ;, indeed, 
there seems to be a spontaneous revul- 
sion in the temperament of high! 
irascible persons. Nature has. 
committed its outrage, before remorse 
seizes its victim with the keenest pun- 
gency, and Jeaves it no rest till recon- 
ciliation is effeeted. Religion.sheuld 
therefore be, exhibited as consisting 
of, privileges .to: be enjoyed,. rather 
than duties to be performed ;; amd the 
heart once gained, the exercises of 
the understanding, though less agree- 
able to children in general, will be 
more promptly'and permanently per- 


, The propriety of attending to the 

ing remarks will appear from a 
consideration | of the almost univer. 
sally admitted truth, that there are 
seasons in the early life of every indi- 
vidual, when the! heart) has been on 
the side of God and of religion. We 
can scarcely read any of the faithful 
accoants of real conversion, without 
perceiving the awful consequences of 


negligence on the part of parents, or 
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the misfortune of the individual him- 
self; when, if the heavenly motions 
had been duly cherished, much sin 
much sorrow would have been 
avoided. We shall conclude with a 
reflection, which, although sa is 
at the same time salutary. How many 
pious parents are there, whose hearts 
are broken by the dissolute conduct 
of those who are as dear to them as 
their own souls, that might, in conse- 
quence of the use of judicious means, 
ave been praising God, from the re- 
flection that they and their household 
are sweetly walking in the path that 
leads to heaven! 


Aberdeen, 2d Aug. 1826. 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 
(Continued from col. 894.) 


* 196. In the scale of enjoyment, the 


first removes from sense are the plea- 


‘gures Of reason and society; the next 


aré the pleasures of devotion and reli- 
gioh. The former, though totally dis- 
tinct from those of sense, are yet less 
perfectly adapted to moderate their 
excesses than the latter, as they are in 


fa great measure conversant with visi- 


and sensible objects. _ 

196. The religious affections and 
sentiments are, in fact, and were in- 
tendéd to be, the proper antagonist of 
sensuality, the great deliverer from 
the thraldom of the appetites, by open- 
ing a spiritual world, and inspiring 
hopes and fears, and consolations and 

8, which bear no relation to the 
aterial and sensible universe. 

197. The criminal indalgence of 
sensual passions admits but of two 
modes of prevention; the establish- 
ment of such laws and maxims in 
society as shall render lewd profligacy 
impracticable or infamous, or the in- 
fusion of such principles and habits 
as shall render it distasteful. Human 
legislatures have encountered the dis- 
ease in the first; the truths and sanc- 
tions of revealed religion in the last, 
of these methods ; to both of which 
the advocates of modern infidelity are 
equally hostile. 

198. From the records of revelation 
we learn, that marriage, or the per- 
manent union of the sexes, was or- 
dained by God, and existed under 
different modifications in the early in- 
fancy of mankind, without which they 
could never have emerged from bar- 


barism. For,conceive only what eter- 
nal discord, jealousy, and violence, 
would ensue, were the objects of the 
tenderest affections secured to, their 
possessor by no law or tie of moral 
obligation ; were domestic enjoyments 
disturbed by incessant fear, and licen- 
tiousness inflamed by hope. 

199. It is not probable in_ itself, 
indepeudent of the light of scripture, 
that the benevolent Author of the hu- 
man race ever placed the sexes in, so 
wretched a condition at first; .it.is 
certain they could not remain in, it 
long without- being exterminated. 
Marriage, by shutting out these evils, 
and enabling every man to rest secure 
in his enjoyments, is the great civilizer 
of the world: with this security, the 
mind is at liberty to expand its.gene- 
rous affections, has leisure to look 
abroad, and engage in the pursuits of 
knowledge, science, and virtue. 

200, Marriage institutions are not 
only essential to the welfare of man- 
kind: they are sources of tenderness, 
as well as the guardians of the peace. 
Without the permapent union of the 
sexes, there can be no permanent 
families: the dissolution of nuptial 
ties involves the dissolution of domes- 
tic society. But domestic society is 
the seminary of social affections, the 
cradle of sensibility, where the first 
elements are acquired of that,tender- 
ness and humanity which cement man- 
kind together; aad which, were they 
entirely extinguished, the. whole, fa- 
bric of social institutions would be 
dissolved. iy 

201. As, in the operation. of intel- 
lect, we proceed from,the contempia- 
tion of individuals to the formation of 
general abstractions; so, in deve- 
lopment of the passions in like man- 
ner, we advance from private to pab- 
lic affections ; from the lovt of parents, 
brothers, and sisters, to those more 
expanded regards which embrace the 
immense society of human kind,. ; 

202. In order to render men bene- 
volent, they must first be made tender: 
for benevolent affections are. not the 
offspring of reason; they resalt from 
that culture of the heart, from those 
early impressions of tenderness, gra- 
titade, and sympathy, which the en- 
dearments of domestic life are sure 
to supply, and for the formation of 
which it is the best possible school. 


Frratum.—In col.,894, line 38, for preservation,” 
read “* ws, 
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THE VILLAGE PORT’S GRAVE. ouchsafe to me: 
my surviving Irie inter 
( Concluded from col. 927. ) Me te aly father? soputchre, 
Wuen the curate had read this son- aay 
l net, I was anxious to know whether When near my grave at play, 
$ he could gratify me, by shewing me Spell out my name, 
4 some specimens of the poetry of the - Smile, and exclaim, 
young lady whose ‘ gift’ he had men- Here Laara lies! 
, tioned. After a little hesitation, he| ‘I hardly know,” proceeded my 
’ produced a small paper book, from | clerical friend, ‘‘whether L ought with 
which he allowed me to copy the fol- | propriety to allow you to transcribe 
) lowing verses: to me, especially at | another copy of verses which I here 
] the time, and on the spot, these stan- | possess, from the more delicate and 
t gas had a peculiar interest, as refer-| personal nature of the subject: but, 
. ring to the little cemetery in which I | as the lady is utterly unknown te you, 
. had been rambling, and where several | and her too fond admirer beyond the 
L headstones bore the paternal sirname | reach of human judgment, I will ven- 
of the writer’s family. ture to do so, as they are equally 
e honourable to the ingenuity and ten- 
4  Ciascuns era certa della sua sepoltura.” Dane. | derness of both. parties. «I may pre- 
f The otber day, I paus’d a while, mise, that it was the first time since 
‘My thoughts more musing than profound, their acquaintance, that the young 
Within a litte burial-ground, couple bad been separated fomvany 
it Where daisies seem’d alone to smile; considerable length of time, when my 
friend received a letter, enclosing one 
Seem'd to upbraid’ of those exquisite little blue pimper- 
*s The foot that made nels, so well known under the appel- 
e A grave its step. lation, of ‘ forget-me-not,’, and 
it te ; this flower of friendship, a poetical 
ul accompaniment, of which it was the 
ns The villagers in death at last, appropriate theme, Under each v id 
nd Remember'd some, and some forgot! in the originel, my friend has written 
e And here and there I read a sort of rejoinder, which, you. will 
st My own name o’er the dead; perceive, is marked in my copy... 
r= ‘or in that soil 
Lay, freed from toil, wot, any 
ine ancestry. Aad let this flow'ret be 
y with Isend,. . 
Ths charch-yard worean ancient grace, thee, Lanrat--yes, aay," 
Know, where they live and die, When I'm remov’d so far away, - 
“_ I, too, in e the thonght, That I am iy myself forgot. ' 
f That hit y be brought Forget me not, my gentle friend, 
4 My poor remains, hen distance intervenes, 0 
When clos’d the Should fame or fortune e’er attend 
I~ And joys of life. Your steps through other scenes, 
Forget thee ?—yes, I may forget, 
s, _I know not where my feet may rest, Should reason’s sun untimely set ; 
_ Nor where I may e’en yet be driven, And memory’s power no more 
. ber ar sunshine, clouds, or storms from | One fading image in my brain.” 
eaven, ‘3 
: roam in forei 
By Tiber’s golden sande— aed alles 
e Where natare smiles «Forget thee?—yes, before my eyes 
m "Midst edeo-isles If fairer forms than thin’ could rise, 
“ Far in the west. I might forget thee then ;—bat may, = 
“ Bot I would-not die afer . One t would bid thine image stay. 
n- From tbat sweet spot of ‘mother earth,’ F me not, my gentle friend, 
Whose ‘lap receivy’d me at my birth ;’ now I'sa young and fair; 
2 E’en were I sure the brightest star F me not, when years contend 
of Of either hemisphere y featares to impair. 
Would shine for ever clear «« Forget thee !—yes, should J be told, 
= O’er that low bed, That fam young, when thou art old ; 
D, Where my poor head And could my heart believe the strain, 
Mast rest in death. I might, indeed, forget thee then. 
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But should thy friendship ever fade, ed to the purchase of love,—he came 
Thy kinduess e’er decay; to the resolation of resigning what he 


Oh! let not me thine heart apbraid, 
Cast verse and flower away. 

** Forget thee? —never—near or far, 

This little flower shall be thy star, 

Pointing to me in every spot, 

Thy tender words—* Forget me not.’” 

“T must here omit the repetition of 
the whole of my friend’s details on 
many minot circumstances of the his- 
tory of this village Petrarch, to econo- 
mize space for what yet remains to be 
told ‘of his simple story. The rise, 
ptogress, ‘and declension of a love 
affair, afford too generally only matter 
of mirth to all, except the parties con- 
cerned; and tliis village appears to 
have furnished ‘only a partial excep- 
tion to the truth of the remark. 

“You will begin, sir, to divine the 
catastrophe of my narrative,” said the 
when I proceed toinform you, 
thatj“about three years ago, another 
réirivg family came to reside in this 
pletisant village, consisting, besides the 

s,0f one son and two daugh- 

‘Gossip prescience, with great 
éclat/ how prophesied an event, which 
at the‘time appeared unlikely enough 
te conie to pass; and which ‘the rival 
foses of the village were no less will- 
ing’ to believe might happen after a 
fashion much more favourable to their 
respective designs. To be brief, where 


novelist would be diffuse; the trades- 


man’s heir soon began to pay some 
attentions to the poet’s favourite ; and 
the young lady herself, whose perso- 
nal respect for the cottager was pro- 
bably undiminished, began, with a 
feeling natural enough to humanity 


 -andithe'sex, to conclude, that it was 


much more desirable to become, after 
the old and good fashion of her ances- 
tors, the happy wife of a respectable 
tradesman, than the idol, however sin- 
cerely adored, of a poet’s imagination. 
My friend presently perceived the 
state of the matter; and although his 
judgment could not but approve of the 
damsel’s decision, yet his heart, be 
soon found, was too firmly and warmly 
engaged, to be easily or suddenly de- 
tached from an object, to which, till 
then, he knew not it had been-so en- 
tirely devoted.. Too poor to bribe 
one matrimonial hope, and too proud 
to consent ‘to: the despicable predica- 
ment of becomitig or suffering a rival ; 
and above all; too henest to seek, at 
the price of friendship, the entirety of 
a heart which ought only tobe award- 


saw he could no longer hold with 
honourable feelings—the friend of his 


‘heart, the companion of his enjoy- 


ments, the Laura of his imagination. " 

“If his attachment had been merely 
ardent, romantic, and anxious, it might 
have been thrown off by an experi- 
ment, or have been diverted by a new 
object; bat this was not the case: it 
had been calm, deep, and unsuspect- 
ing, and therefore was not to be annihi- 
lated at will. From the moment of 
his discovery, and its accompanying 
resolution, his whole deportment be- 
came visibly altered, and a settled 
depression of spirits took place of that 
pensive and sober, but not uncheerfiul 
manner, which had heretofore charac- 
terized him. This subject naturally be- 
came a topic of conversation with the 
villagers; but as this did not take place 
in the presence of my young friend, lie 
did not become much acquainted with 
their opinions ; while, on his own part, 
he was never afterwards heard ‘to 
make the slightest allusion to the mat- 
ter: the silence, however, that sealed 
his lips, weighed heavily dpon his 
heart, and many assumed the privi- 
lege of interpreting his altered looks 
and absent manners, who had no other 
means of access to his feelings. Within 
about a year after this, he sickened 
and died. Not willing that théese'ten 
words should comprise the whole ‘of 
this part of his history, I desired him, 
a little before his death, to ‘give me 
some account in writing, of bis ‘feel- 
ings on a subject which he was mani- 
festly unwilling that I should mention, 
or wish him so to de. {9 

“From the letter which he wrote 
to me in reply,” added the corate; 
producing it at the same time, “ I will 
read you an extract :— i 

* Reverend Sir,—I am somewhat 
surprised and confused by the singu- 
larity of the request contained in the 
note with which you bad the goodness 
to favour me yesterday: and I hardly 
know whether I ought, in my circom- 
stances, to suffer my feelings to ‘be 
agitated by ,a recurrence to things, 
once exquisitely painful, but now for 
ever past. Besides, there are details 
in this subject, which I dare not suffer 
my tongue to utter in my own hearing, 
nor my pen to write for the inspection 
of my own eyes, much less for the eyes 
and ears of others: but I have expe- 
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rienced. your friendship, as well as 
your professional kindness, and there- 
fore feel unwilling to refuse my acqui- 
escence in any thing that you may ask. 

‘ With the external character of that 
unfortunate attachment, to which you 
so delicately allude, and which occu- 
pies so prominent a place in the undi- 
vulged memoirs of this foolish heart, 
you are already, I believe, sufficiently 
acquainted: on many other points, 
about which you may perhaps be cu- 
rious, I must be excused from remark. 
If that attachment had one prominent 
feature of folly, it was its entire as- 
cendency over my heart; if it had one 
principal sin, it was that worship of 
the creature which constitates idola- 
try ; and if it had one redeeming attri- 
bute, it was the sincerity, the purity, 
and the disinterestedness of my affec- 
tion.,, Must I confess to you, reverend 
sir, that at all times, in all places, 
and on all occasions, the impression 
of that female was present with me; 
she was, in fact, to use a phrase from 
the Provengal poets, the sovereign mis- 
tress of my thoughts. If I rambled out 
alone, the flowers, the brightness, and 
the fragrancy of spring, were enhanc- 
ed by the persuasion that they con- 
duced to her enjoyment: I sought her 
habitation, at first, from accidental 
circumstances; I continued my visits, 
because my heart ever instinctively 
turned my feet thither as the home of 
my happiness; nay, I even sought the 
house of God under the same influ- 
ence, You, sir, have seen me sit, 
absorbed apparently in deep atten- 
tion, and. certainly desiring to be so, 
but really with a heart like the fool’s 
eye, wandering to forbidden objects; 
even at the holy altar, the most awful 
and impressive mysteries of that sa- 
crament were not unmingled with the 
thought, that we who knelt together 
there as the serious recipients of the 
consecrated elements, should hereaf- 
ter sit together in glory, and drink 
the. new wine of the kingdom, and eat 
the bread of immortality in our hea- 
venly Father’s house: but in all this 
I was sincere; to her alone my heart 
was devoted ; and pure aspirations for 
her happiness ever mingled with my 
morning and evening devotions. But 
why do I dilate? This romance of 
vanity came to an end,—in what man- 
ner you wellknow. Idid not, I could 
not, think hardly of the object of all 
this ; for the cause of itwasassuredly in 


¢ 


my ownconduet. I had cftenread, and 
repeated, the admonition of Young,— 
* Lean not on earth, "twill pierce thee to the 
A broken reed at best, but oft a spear; [heart, 
On its sharp point peace bleeds, hope 
expires. 

I now felt that I bad read and recited 
it to no purpose; I had leaned upon 
earth, and it had failed, and pierced 
my heart with sorrow: and I soon 
found, that as the earth bad been the 
scurce of my sorrow, so I must look 
to heaven for forgiveness and conso- 
lation, I did so; and havefound that 
there is One, whom it is impossible to 
love too much, because he is ‘ the fair- 
est among ten thousand, and the alto- 
gether lovely,’ and who can never 
disappoint the soul that relies upon 
him, because he is ‘ unchangeable, and 
without shadow of turning.’ Of him 
I have asked forgiveness for my past 
unfaithfuloess ; and in him, I trust, J, 
may humbly say, I have found .re-, 
demption through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, even the forgiveness of all my 
sins, My hand trembles, and my head 
is confused. I trust you will exense 
the bad writing and indistinct expres- 
sion of this letter.—I remain, &c.’ 

The worthy curate allowed me to 
copy the above letter from the origi- 
nal; and afterwards walked with me 
towards the residence of the young 
man’s parents, whose cottage he had 
pointed out. We saw likewise ata 
distance the dwelling of the village 
Laura, whe, with ber husband and 
two sweet children, are enjoying com- 
petence aud happiness, as my excel- 
lent informant assured me. I bad, by 
this singular rencounter, not only pro- 
longed my visit beyond all expeeta- 
tion, but till the san had set, and. the 
beautifal midsummer moon was risen 
in all her glory, smiling, and asit were 
coquetting with her own image.in the 
serpentine Wye, and commanicating 
an indescribable charm to the venera- 
ble turrets and tufted scenery of Had- 
don Hole, near to which I passed the 
same evening on my way to Bakewell 
to sleep. Here, snugly seated in a 
little chamber, I could not help re- 
flecting with peculiar feelings on the 
circumstances of my afternoon’s ram 
ble, and which quite indisposed me fer 
any other companion than my own 
minute-book, while I enjoyed the com- 
fortable accommodations of my inn— 
the Rutland Arms. 

Banks of the Wye, 1825. 
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ON THE NATURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF TEA, ITS QUALITIES, &o. 


(Concluded from col. 943.) 


Wirna regard to the commercial his- 
tory of tea, we may observe, that it 
was first introduced into Europe by 
the Dutch East India Company, very 
early in the seventeenth century, and 
that a quantity of it was brought over 
from Holland by lord Arlington and 
lord Ossory, about the year 1666, at 
which time it was sold for 60s. a pound. 
Bat it appears, that before this time, 
drinking of tea, even in public coffee- 
housésin this country, was not uncom- 
mon; for in 1660, a duty of 8d. per 
gallon was laid on the liquor made and 
sold in all coffee-houses. 

The present consumption of it is 
immense, both among the rich and 
poor. Dr. Lettsom tells as, that he 
has been informed, that at least three 
millions of pounds are allowed for the 
antual home consumption, not includ- 
ing the incredible quantity smuggled 
into the kingdom; and that the East 
India Company have generally in their 
warehouses a supply for three years. 

In the appendix to sir George 
Staunton’s account of Lord Macart- 
néey’s Embassy to China, we have 
several statements relating to the tea 
trade with China. The average of 
teas exported from China to Europe 
in foreign ships, for nine years, viz. 
from March 1772 to 1780, the average 
number of ships being twelve, was 
19,198,201 Ibs.; in English ships, at 
the'average of nine, 5,639,939 Ibs. : the 
total average of ships is twenty-one, 
and of exported tea, 18,838,140 Ibs. 
The annual consamption of tea by 
foreigners in Europe is estimated at 
6,600,000 Ibs.; and the consumption 
of Great Britain and her dependen- 
cies is at least 13,338,140 Ibs., which, 
at 700,000 Ibs. per ship, woald employ 
thirty-eight large ships constantly in 
the China trade, instead of eighteen 
ships, as above, most of which were 
small, one fleet going out when another 
is coming home. 

The above is exclusive of private 
trade teas, brought legally and ille- 
gally into Europe. It is said, upon 
the authority of confidential mforma- 
tion, that the English ships have often 
smuggled from 1000 to 3000 chests of 
tea each; and also that the foreign 
captains bring a large quantity of tea, 
which they cither smuggle at sea, or 


throw into the sea, the punishment 
being severe. The loss to the public 
on 1000 chests of hyson tea smuggled, 
is above £20,000. 

As to the properties of tea, they are 
strangely controverted: the Eastern 
nations are at least as much possessed 
with an idea of their extraordinary 
virtues as the Earopeans; but it is, 
perhaps, because imagination bears as 
great a sway there as here. The rea- 
son why the gout and stone are un- 
known in China, is ascribed to the use 
of this plant. 

Tea is extolled as the greatest of all 
medicines: moderately and properly 
taken, it acts as a gentle astringent 
and corroborative: it strengthens the 
stomach and bowels, and is good 
against nauseas, indigestions, and 
diarrhoeas. It acts also as a diuretic 
anddiaphoretic. The immoderate use 
of it, however, has been very preju- 
dicial to many, who have been thereby 
thrown into the diabetes. 

And also in Europe, infusions of 
tea-leaves have been extravagantly 
condemned by some, and commended 
by others. From the contradic 
opinions, even of medical writers, on 
this subject, the natural inference 
seems to be, that they possess neither 
noxious nor beneficial powers, in any 
very considerable degree. They seem, 
when moderately used, to be for the 
most part innocent; in some cases 
they seem to be salutary; in some 
they are apparently prejudicial. They 
dilute thick juices, and quench thirst 
more apparently, and pass off by the 
natural emunctories more freely, than 
more watery fluids: they refresh the 
spirits in heaviness and sleepiness, 
and seem to counteract the operation 
of inebriating liquors. 

From their manifest astringency, 
they have been supposed to strengthen 
and brace up the solids, bat this effect 
experience does not countenance; as 
it is in disorders, and in constitutions 
in which corroborants are more ser- — 
viceable, that the immoderate use of 
tea is peculiarly hurtful; in cold indo- 
lent habits, cachexies, chlorosis, drop- 
sies, and debilities of the nervous 
system. 

Dr. Lettsom has particalarly in- 
quired into the medical qualities and 
effects of tea; and having observed 
that infusions of bohea and green tea 
contribute to preserve sweet some 
small pieces of beef immersed in them, 
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he infers that they possess an antisep- 
tie power, when applied to the dead 
animal fibre; and from their striking 
a purple colour with salt of iron, he 
deduces their astringent quality. 

From other experiments he con- 
cludes, that the activity of tea chiefly 
resides in its fragrant and volatile 
parts; and that if the use of it be 
beneficial or injurious to any particu- 
lar constitution, it becomes so prirci- 
pally by means of this odorous fragrant 
principle. He apprehends that it is 
the safest course to use the infusion 
of the more ordinary kinds of this 
plant, which abound less with this 
fragrant principle. Or the tea may 
be boiled a few. minutes, in order to 
dissipate this volatile part, which 
stands charged as the cause of those 
nervous affections that are said to be 
produced, or aggravated, by! the use 
of this liquor. By this process may 
likewise be extracted more copiously 
the more fixed, bitter, and stomachic 
parts of this vegetable. 

Dr. Lettsom, who seems to be tho- 
roughly persuaded of the oceasionally 
noxious effects of this. volatile princi- 
ple, in the finer teas especially, re- 
commends this last mentioned mode 
of making tea, or the substitation, of 
the extract instead of the leaves; by 
the use of which the nervous relaxiag 
effects, which follow the drinking of 
teain the usual manner, would be in 
great measure avoided. This extract 
has been imported hither from China, 
in the form of small cakes, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an ounce each in 
weight, ten grains of which might suf- 
fice one person for breakfast; but it 
might easily be made here by simple 
decoction and evaporation, by those 
who experience the noxious qualities 
of the volatile principles of this plaat. 

It mayvbe farther observed, that the 
effect of drinking large quantities of 
any warm aqueous liquor would be to 
enter speedily into the course of cir- 
culation, and pass off as speedily by 
urine or perspiration, or the increase 
of some of the secretions. 

Its effects on the solid parts of the 
constitution would be relaxing, and 
thereby enfeebling. 

if this warm aqueous fluid were 
taken in considerable quantities, its 
efleets would be proportionable, and 
still greater if it were substituted in- 
stead of natriment. The infusion of 
tea, however, has these two peculiari- 


ties: it is not only possessed of a 
sedative quality, but also of a con- 
siderable astringency ; by which the 
relaxing power, ascribed to a mere 
aqueous fluid, is in some measure 
corrected on this account. It is, per- 
haps, less injurious than many other 
infusions of herbs, which, besides a 
very slight aromatic flavour, have very 
little, if any, stipticity, to prevent their 
relaxing debilitating effects. 

So far, therefore, tea, if not too fine, 
if not drank too hot, nor in 400 great 
quantities, is perhaps preferable to 
any other known vegetable infasien. 
And if we take into consideration, 
likewise, its known enlivening energy, 
our attachment to it will appear to be 
owing to its superiority in taste and 
effects to most other vegetables. See 
Dr. Letisom’s Natural History of the 
Tea-tree, with Observations on the 
Medical Qualities of Tea, and Effects 
of Tea-drinking, 4to, 1772, oii 

Tea may be considered as a very 
powerful aphrodisiac; and aceord- 
ingly, a physician of considerable emi- 
nence in his profession, imputes the 
amazing population of China, amongst 
other causes, to the general use of it. 
Percival’s Ess. p. 63, aT 

We shall clese this part of the arti- 
cle with a transcript of. its: medicinal 
powers, as they are stated by Dr. Cul- 
len, (Mat. Med. vol, ii.) ‘* With re- 
spect to its qualities as a medicine, 
that is, its power of changing the state 
of the human body, we might suppese 
it ascertained by the experience of jits 
daily use; but from the universality 
of this use in very different conditions 
of the plant, and in every possible 
condition of the persons employing it, 
the conclusions drawn from its effects 
must be very precarious and ambi- 
guous, and we niust attempt by other 
means to ascertain its qualities. with 
more certainty. 

“To this purpose it appears, from 
the accurate Dr. Smith’s experiments 
‘ De Actione Musculari,’ No. 36, that 
an infusion of green tea has the effect 
of destroying the sensibility of the 
nerves, and the irritability of the 
muscles; and from the experiments 
of Dr. Lettsom, it appears that green 
tea gives out in distillation an oderous 
water, which is powerfally narcotic. 

“That the recent plant contains 
such an odorous narcotic power, we 
might presume from the necessi 
which the Chinese find of drying 
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with much heat before it can be 
brought into use; and that, even after 
such preparation, they must abstain 
from the use of it for a year or more, 
that is, till its volatile parts are still 
farther dissipated : and it is said, that 
unless they use this precaution, the 
tea in a more recent state manifestly 
shews strong narcotic powers. Even 
in this country, the more odorous teas 
often shew their sedative powers in 
weakening the nerves of the stomach, 
and indeed of the whole system. 
“From these considerations we 
conclude very firmly, that tea is to be 
considered as a narcotic and sedative 
substance; and that it is especially 
such in its most odorous state, and 
therefore less in the bohea than in the 
green tea, and the most so in the more 
odorous, or what are called the finer 
kinds of the latter. 
* Its effects, however, seem to be 
very different in different. persons; 
hence the different, and even con- 
trary accounts, that are reported of 
these effects.. But if we consider the 
difference of constitution, which occa- 
sions some difference of the operation 


.of the same medicine in different per- 


sons, and of which we have a remark- 
able proof in the operation of opium, 
we shall not be surprised at the dif- 
ferent operations of tea. 

“ If to this we add, the fallacy aris- 
ing from the condition of the tea em- 

yed, which is often so inert as to 

ve no effects at all; and if we still 
add to this the power of habit, which 
can destroy the powers of the most 

werful substances, we shall not al- 
ow the various and even contradic- 
tory reports of its effects to alter our 
judgment with respect to its ordinary 
and more general qualities in affecting 
the human body. 

‘¢ From the experiments above-men- 
tioned, and from the observations 
which I have made in the course of 
fifty years, in all sorts of persons, I 
am convinced that the qualities of tea 
are narcotic and sedative. 

“It has been often alleged, that 
some of the bad effects imputed to tea 
are truly owing to the large quantity 
of warm water which commonly aec- 
companies it, and it is possible that 
some bad effects may arise from this 
cause: but from attentive observation 
I can assert, that wherever any con- 
siderable effects appear, they are, in 


nine of cvery ten persons, entirely’ 


from the qualities of the tea; and that 
any like effects of warm water.de not 
appear in one of a hundred who take 
in this very largely. 

“ But while we thus endeavour. to 
establish the poisonous nature of tea, 
we do not at the same time deny that 
it may sometimes shew useful quali- 
ties. It is very possible, that in cer- 
tain persons, taken in moderate quan- 
lity, it may, like other narcotics,in a 
moderate dose, prove exhilarating, or, 
like these, have some effect. in taking 
| off irritability, or in quieting some irre- 
gularities of the nervous system. 

“* As its bad effects have been often 
imputed to the warm water that ac- 
companies it, so we have no doubt 
that some of its good effects may also 
be ascribed to the same cause, and 
particularly its being so often grateful 
after a full meal.” rn , 


ON THE Si PFERENCE 
BETWIXT IDIOTISM AND INSANITY. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—L. was, a short time since, in 
attendance on a trial upon the treat- 
ment of an unfortunate human being, 
who was designated as an Idiot; but 
it was evident that the judge, the 
counsellors, engaged, and the aitor- 
neys, were all ignorant of the difle- 
rence between an idiot and a lunatic ; 
yet the distinction is of importance, 
and had it been well understood, in 
the instance alluded to, a very diffe- 
rent result would ne doubt baye been 
the consequence. 

It must be admitted, that idiots 
have claims upon the humanity of 
those who have them in charge:. still, 
as the sensibilities may. be presumed 
to be less acute in those whose. intel- 
lectual powers have never»been deve- 
loped, the charge of lunatics, or, the 
insane, certainly calls for more dis- 
criminating efforts, of, commiseration 
and kindness; and for the latter, it is 
an imperative duty to have recourse 
to the means of cure.. The neglect of 
these means, where they. can ‘be ,at- 
forded, is the grossest inhumanity, it 
being a well-known fact, that the feel- 
ings and sensibilities of the insane are 
frequently as acute as those of the 
most. sane: and however mueh the 
deplorable symptoms of insanity may 
assume the appearance of idiotism, 


still there must be an essential diffe- 
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rence ‘betwixt cases which may be 
found ‘curable under proper means, 
and those admitting of no hope, either 
of cure or of improvement. ere are 
very few cases of insanity but what 
are susceptible of improvement, if not 
of perfect cure, and the best attempts 
secure the best comforts of the afflicted. 
I have known perfect recovery from 
insanity, of patients who had been for 
months insensible to the common calls 
of nature; of others who had been 
dumb for months ; of one who took no 
food for months, but what was forced 
into him against all the power he 
could exert; and of another, who was 
so determined upon self-destraction, 
that it was necessary to bind him 
hands and feet, and his head, for more 
than one month. In these cases, a 
pretence ‘that the mental complaint 
was so inveterate, that it precladed 
all chance of recovery, might have 
been pleaded, but it could not have 
established an excuse for neglecting 
the means of cure, or, at least, of im- 
provement. But fatuity, mentalimbe- 
cility, or the appearance of idiotism, 
are commonly urged in excuse for a 
total neglect, not only of the means 
of cure, but for withholding the com- 
mon comforts of life from those afflict- 
ed with mental diseases. 

On the trial above alluded to, it 
was evident that the judge was in- 
clined to exculpate the party accused, 
and in doing this, he asserted as his 
opinion upon the evidence given, that 
the person in question never had a 
ray ‘of’ reasow from his birth, or, in 
other words, that he was an idiot from 
his birth; but, from facts previously 
known, as well as from the conflicting 
evidence given, my clear convictions 
are, that the unfortunate being allad- 
ed to never was ‘an idiot at all. I will 
admit, that nervous disorder at an 
early age might have prevented the 
full development of the reasoning 
powers, and wrong treatment might 
have aggravated the diseased symp- 
toms; but if there is any meaning in 
words or names, Idiotism designates 
a want of the mental powers; and 
Lunacy, or Insanity, designates Men- 
tal disease or Mental disorder, or per- 
haps, more properly speaking, Mental 
derangement. No age of man is ex- 
empted from the visitations of mental 
complaints. It is trae, have not 
myself had patients earlier than the 
age of eleven, or older than seventy- 


five, but I am well informed of the 
disease having had its commencement 
much earlier and later in life than 
those I have mentioned ; and it would 
be too much to say that the person in 
question never had an attack of men- 
tal derangement, in the absence of all 
evidence upon this particular. 

While idiotism, fatuity, mental tor- 
por, mental imbecility, melancholy, 
madness, insanity, lunacy, mental dis- 
ease, mental derangement, and mania, 
are all applied so very indiscrimi- 
nately, there may well be confusion 
and misrepresentation in law proceed- 
ings, as well as in the more general 
acceptation of the true meaning of the 
terms used. The law has made at 
important distinction betwixt an idiot 
and a lunatic; for the king is not only 
the lawful guardian of the persons of 
idiots, but can claim their property 
as heir-at-law. He is only the guar- 
dian of the persons of lunatics, with- 
out having a claim to their property.’ * 

I should think that idiots, properly 
so called, are those born with some 
organic or physical defect or disease, 
that has prevented the development of 
the intellectual faculties, so that it 
may be said they want mind, or are 
deficient in their mental powers ;: very 
different from the state of those who 
have minds in a state of disorder, or 
under the influence of disease, which 
prevents the regular exertion of their 
minds. An idiot may be afflicted with 
insanity. Of three idiots that I have 
particularly known, two were visited 
by insanity or madness, when from 
thirty to forty years of age; and both 
recovered from the disorder, and after- 
wards were simply idiots, and harm- 
less as before, giving no annoyance 
to others; but while the insanity lasted, 
one of them was vindictive and dan- 
gerous, and the other constantly rav- 
ing.' One of these had a remarkably 
large round head, the other had a 
remarkably long one, and both stoop- 
ed in the shoulders ; the third stooped, 
but I do not recollect any particulars 
about his head. As it regards the 
heads of lunatics, I can traly say, that 
I have had them of all shapes and 
sizes, and have had perfect recoveries 
of all the varieties, as I must believe. 
We are not, therefore, to judge of 
idiotism -by the head; yet this was 
attempted inthe case in question; a 
very wise phrenologist having assert- 
ed; that he must have been an idiot 
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from his birth, from the smallness of 
his skull.. The last time I saw him, I 
had with me a young man of very con- 
siderable intellectual and I 
was much struck with the similarity of 
the two heads in size and shape. 

The looks alone furnish a tolerable 
distinction betwixt the idiot and luna- 
tic. The former has a vacant intense 
glare, as if the visual rays had to pass 
through amore dense medium than in 
others, and as ifa greater effort were 

uired to see objects. The eye of 
the lunatic is either restless and wan- 
dering, or expressive of some strong 
feeling or passion; and the looks are 
not ‘unfrequently so strongly marked, 
that they very evidently indicate the 
articular passion that predominates ; 
and in all cases there must be an ob- 
vioas difference betwixt looks indi- 
cating the want of the intellectual 
powers, and looks ‘indicating their 
Pein disordered ; and this too marks 
‘thedistinction. In conversation, there 
will be a distinction betwixt a want 


“of mind and a disordered mind, in the 


‘language. Bat in the case which gave 
‘oceasion for this letter, the person 
cannot verse ; still there is quite 
sufficient in the looks and va ex- 


‘pressions of his countenance, 'to con- 


vince me that he is not an fdiot’ at 
this ‘time, according to my own defi- 
nition ct an idiot; and if not an idiot 
now, he never was an idiot; but a 
lunatic, whose case has been aggta- 
‘vated’ by time and injedicious ‘treat- 
tient; and it is enough’ to eonvince 
me, that, under a very kind, attentive, 
and, as I-think, a judicious treatment 
for upwards ‘of six months, ‘a ‘very 
visible improvement has taken place, 
not only in the physical health, but 
also in’ the sensibilities and mental 
perceptions. 

If a clear and generally understood 
distinction could be established be- 
twixtidiotism and insanity, it would 
be of importance to medical science, 
as well as to medical jurisprudence. 


Admitting that malconformation or 


defective organization of the brain, by 
its the healthy action of 
the nervous influence, niust ‘be the 
ary cause of idiotism, ‘it does not 
that’ there are’ mental dis- 

eases but what bave a local origin in 
the’ brain. On the contrary;’ I feel 
upon my ancestors, 

that recent insanity should in the first 
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instance be referred to the state of the 
digestive and excretive functions: 

As for ‘the prevention or curé ‘of 
idiotism, I cannot suppose that they 
are at all attainable; but for insanity, 
it is greatly to be lamented that the 
knowledge of it should be so mach in 
itsinfancyinthiskingdom. And where 
are the schools to be found that stall 
teach a more perfect knowledge?—Not 
in ourlarge publicasylums. There the 
moral and medical means ‘cannot be 
perfectly united. The medical nieans 
might be as perfect as the present 
state of medical knowledge could sug- 
gest; butisitso? In many of'thém, 
there is no medical practice in“fefe- 
rence to the mental disease; yet there 
is not any disease to which huifian 
nature is liable, that more certainly 
requires unremitting medical practice, 
as a means of producing ‘the ‘most 
speedy and perfect recovery. And I 
do not know of any large publitasy- 
tum in the kingdom, where ‘the prac- 
tice and success could réconimetid’ it 
as a place of instruction: 

‘Thave wandered from thé first par- 
port of my letter, having been tempt- 
ed ‘bythe information, ‘that’ thrée 


‘French with an 
physician; 


ave beet making the téar 
of this kingdom, by order of the Fréeseh 
government; ‘to see our asylumsfor 
the imsaiie; and investigate ovr *prac- 
tice. I fear they will learn littfe*of 
¥ “Vale 
without calling, in consequence’ of be- 
ing told that they would’ not be per- 
mitted to'see it ;—a palpable falsehé 
this, ‘and, ds suspect, aii invididts 
falsehood. It is traé;’ T do’ Wish 
to expose my institation bat to tedi- 
cal gentlemen in confidence! Wave 
no concealments, and’ should hate 
been proud to have given themi"alt the 
information in my 


(iw 
Spring Vale, Tuos, 
3d Oct. 1826. asd. odd ms 
ban toorgst 
teves gaidnids 


ON MARRIAGE. of 

Or all the events of ‘humat fife) the 
most important is mat forupon 
aproper and saittable alliance i¢foand- 
ed nearly all the good anté¢i'of 
existence. The union of oppesite‘dis- 
positions and of contrary pursuits ‘ne- 
cessarily induce bickerings and :dis- 
quictude, the’ frequent’ disagree- 
ments of bat too commonly 
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have their origin in that irritability of 
character, which ought never, to be 
united in this solemn ordinance.— 
When we reflect upon the manner in 
which transactions of this nature are 
usually carried on amongst us,—of 
the. little consideration which is paid 
te character, and to moral worth,— 
and how much personal attractions, 
or enlarged possessions, are the themes 
of admiration, and the objects of de- 
sire,-—it is no wonder that the honour- 
able and holy estate of marriage should 
have. fallen inte disrepute, and have 
become.a reproach and a by-word 
amongst the inconsiderate and pro- 


fane, 

_ [nthe regular routine of courtship, 
two persons become attached to each 
other. Fraught with the elasticity of 
youth, and buoyant with animation, 
they appear in each other's eyes as 
little short of divinities; their love- 
tales, are. breathed with an ardour of 
enthusiasm, and a rapture of devo- 
tien, which to sober and thinking 
minds appear like the unsettled rav- 
ings of insanity; avd, in this dream 
of sentimental delirium, they become 
united to,each other, with the expec- 
tation of leading .a life of Arcadian 
felicity, whiling away their days in 
roseate bowers. and shades of eglan- 
tine.—-Miserable infatuation! let the 
experience of life determine its fal- 


“On the other hand, where the choice 
is left to parents and guardians, the 
sordid feelings of such persons dic- 
tate, what is called “‘a prudent mar- 
riage,” which implies a sacrifice of 
every generous principle at the shrine 
of wealth and worldly greatness, as if 
mortal felicity had its entire fulfilment 
in the gratification of those idle vani- 
ties which are only to be procured by 
such means ;,bat in truth, these very 
things which are so eagerly sought 
after, are frequently the instraments 
in the hand of Providence for the 
reproof and chastisement of the un- 
thinking coveters. Whatis so great 
an enemy to the growth of spiritual 
improvement as wealth? and what so 
great a snare to the common entrap- 
meats of vice, as rank and worldly 
greatness? 

It would be diflicalt, indeed, with 
our depraved tempers and feelings, to 
expect in any umion a round of con- 
tinued pleasure ; there ever bas, and 
ever will be, something to discompose, 
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something to disturb us, The most 
amiable sweetness of baa will 
have its alloy, The root of bitterness 
is mingled in every cup; and, while 
human nature continnes to carry about 
with it its common corruptions, no 
station or circumstance in life can be 
wholly exempt from its influence. 
Perhaps in no situation can these re- 
marks apply more fully than in that 
of matrimony. ‘‘ Marriage (says.a 
distinguished writer) is like a sea- 
voyage; he that enters inte the ship 
must look to meet with storms and 
tempests :” a faithfal pilot may neyer- 
theless ayert much of the danger, an 
by skilful management, bring his ves- 
sel into safe harbour. 

Fitness of disposition is the maia 
secret which leads to happy marriages. 
As in chemistry there are bodies which 
are insoluble except in their, own pe- 
culiar menstrua; so in life there are 
persons whose characters can never 
amalgamate, anless approached hy 
corresponding feelings, 

My friend Mr. ——, on the death of 
his father, found himself in possessiqn 
of a handsome fortune, and being one 
of the principals of an extensive mer- 
cantile firm, there seemed every.pro- 
bability of his ultimately amassing 
immense property, Anxious to, 
queath honour as well as ri 
his posterity, he sought the dof 
the accomplished lady Eugenia ——, 
the daughter ef an Irish nobleman, 
whose income had unluckily, become 
disproportionate tu his dignity, Lm 
who, as might be expected, readily 
consented to an union which promised 
in a measure to prop up the tottering 
fortunes of his family. crane 

Perhaps two characters hardly 
be conceived more opposite than were 
Mr. —— and his lady. The former, 
from the peculiar bias of his ca- 
tion, saw no virtue, and enjoyed no 
pleasure, but in the acquirement of 
riches, The exchange, or the mapts 
of commerce, were to him the only 
sources. of gratification and delight, 
On the contrary, his lady entertained, 
for.what she considered the plebeian 
notions of her husband, nothing but 
disgust and aversion, ‘The theatre, 
the masquerade, and places of fasbion- 
able resort, were the only objects of 
her; regard, Her days (that, part of 
them. at least which was not spent in 
indulgent repose) were devoted to the 
toilet, to the invention of orpaments, 

35 
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or to the reading ‘of novels and ro- 
manees; while the domestic affairs of 
the family were left‘ to servants, a 
by her altogether disregarded. ; 
As might'be expected, such excess 
of dissipation could not fail to excite 
my friend’s serious uneasiness: ‘he 
reasoned; he implored, ‘he insisted ; 
but all to''‘no’ purpose. His’ house, 
which; in*the days of his father, was 


noted for regularity and temperatce, | 


was now'the scene of riot and confu- 
sion: ‘His sober and orderly servants 
were exchanged for French lacqueys 
and ‘powdered coxcombs; and the 
huinble eqtipage and pair which regu- 
larly ‘carried both ‘his father and him- 
self to their houses of business, was 
laid °aside “for''a stately baroache, 
adérried ‘with’ gilded ornaments’ and 
gaudy trappitigs. 

would be needless’ to go through 
all the detail’ of vexatious ‘circam- 
stamees which my'friend endured 
ing four yeats, in which time he found 
property ‘so inuch wasted, 'as-to 


pldée him in ‘serious apprehensions as 
to thé credit of his ‘firm. A heavy 
loss at’ verified his fears, and ré- 
duved iis house to comparative beg- 


gary.’ At this junctnre, the discovery 
of an intrigue, of a very disgraceful 
character, between his wife and a 
¢ertain notorious peer, completed his 
rtiin, atid left him a miserable memo- 
rial of the folly, if not the actual cri- 
minality, of uneven and unsuitable 
ces. 

In the choice of a wife, young men 
are apt to be allured more by outward 
eharms ‘than inward graces. They 
behold with rapture the finished fea- 
tures'and perfect symmetry of beauty, 
and immediately conceive that every 
enjoyment mast be centered in their 
possession. But perhaps, nothing 
sooner excites disgust in the minds of 
sensible men, than the simpering un- 
meahing beauty, who has no other 
recommendation ‘than her outward 
charms. She resembles a paintéd or 
ornamental casket when ‘the jewel is 
removed. It may possibly attract the 
eye, but can never seriously engage 
the attention, or affect the heart, be- 
cause it is in truth intrinsically worth- 


* How painfal is the situation of that 
husband, who, while conscious that 
he is presenting to his friends a figure 
ofloveliness, is nevertheless under con- 
tinual apprebensions lest ‘she should 


expose herself Hy some unmeaning 
folly or absurd remark.’ He'is ander 
the’ necessity ‘of laying’ an’ 
upon’ her! lips, lest her’ conversation 
should excite’ his blashes. He com- 
pels her to remain almost motionless, 
that her gestores and behaviour may 
not produce contempt and ridicule. 
' Dress is one of the privileges of the 
sex, and females whose minds are but 
feebly ‘stored with proper wisdom, 
commonly give way to an inordinate 
desire for ornamental finery,’ We are 
not of the class of those’ miserable 
cynics who would deprecate'a proper 
attention to personal decoration ;on 
the contrary, we conceive a due ré- 
gard to dress not only excusable, but 
highly becoming, in any female. *' Yet 
itis in this'view ‘we esteem it most 
when it is employed to heighten those 
charms’ which nature’ ‘has givén, th 
order to keep up affection in the heart 
of the husband, ‘and not, by display, 
to’excite admiration in others:' 
When we consider, that‘in our pris- 
tive innocency’ dress was’ a ‘useleds 
appendage, ‘and reflect,'that female 
transgression, by exposing our naked- 
ness, madé a covering needful, surely 
it is’ not saying too ‘much fo assert, 
that extravagant finery is but a public 
confession of our shame. Females of 
cultivated minds and right principteés, 
will always perceive what is becorr- 
ing both their station and chardactef, 
and will adopt such a line of decdta- 
tion as’ is ' most’ suitable: ‘will 
not attach themselves to every flinisy 
caprice of fashion, and attire them- 
selves wantonly because it is ‘the 
reigning taste.' There is’ a principle 
of detorum and décency’ which ‘will 
always influence their choice of habi- 
liments, and which no’ ‘prévailiig 
fashion will induce them to’ fordgo. 
It is an observable fact; ‘that’ where 
ah opposite propensity is predomi- 
nant; but little of sterling worth is'to 
be found ‘ahited. Hence, is justly 
said’ by an able writer, “When a 
woman is once taken her drapery, 
religion is commonly laid aside, or 
used more out of custom than devo- 
tion. When her governifig’ passions 
lie this way, charity is disabled, and 
jastice is overlooked, and she'is lost 
to all ‘the ‘noble purposes of life.” 
How beautifal is the advice of St. 
Peter, ** Whose adorning, ‘let it not 
be ‘that outward plaiting 
the ‘hair; &c. but let’ it be the 
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hidden man of the heart, in that, which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament 
of a meek. and quiet spirit, which in 
the sight of God is of great price.” 
As every enjoyment in domestic life 
is founded. apon reciprocity of dispo- 
sition, upon gentleness on the .one 
side, and courteousness on the other, 
upon the endeavour to please, andthe 
determination to be. pleased, it be- 
comes a mutual duty that every cir- 
cumstance should be made subser- 
vient to this great end... To be happy, 
is the wish of mortals; to be partly 
s0,,is within their own reach. ,'The 
law of nature, as well as the revealed 
will of God, has given dominion and au- 
therity to the male, and hath. ordained 
subjection to the female. ‘* Wives, 
bein subjection to your own hus- 
bands,” is a text familiar with us all; 
yet..we do not apprehend that the 
apostle designs the obedience of a 
slaye, but that gentle acquiescence 
in all reasonable requests, which it is 
the privilege of the husband to ask, 
and the duty of the wife to perform. 
It is in consequence of the vawilliag- 
ness of females to comply with. this 
reasonable service, that so many feuds 
and domestic squabbles are seen in 
families. ., The idea of a perfect equa- 
Jity.is,out of. the question. Private 
families are like governments ; if there 
is ne ;head, there, is,no .order; jand 
where there is no order, there-can be 
bat little enjeyment. , Man bas; the 
‘priority in. every, sense,--in creation, 


for, he, was first, created; The man- 


is not of the woman, but the woman of 
the man:’’ and. in relation to. his great 
Creator, The, man is the image 
and glory. of God, but the woman:is 
the glory.of the,man.” Again, in the 
malediction .denounced . upon , Eve, 
“Thy, desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall, rule over thee,” . But, 
on the,other hand, it is needful to re- 
member, that his requests must be rea- 
sonable, and in strict consonance with 

God’s own law, or the violation is not 
only tolerated, but commendable, for 
it is. written, Obey God rather than 
many” 

_ da every department of life, those 
\who exercise authority should do, it 
jin; such a way, as to take from the 
setwice, every character, of, reproach. 
Persons obey with more alacrity, when 
they arejrequested with mildness; and 
wives, if they have a right sense of 
their duty, feel.a pleasure ia attend- 


ing to their husbands’ wants, when 
those wants are represented with ten- 
derness and affection. And who that 
has felt the warm breathings of an 
undivided love, would deny the gen- 
tleness of speech to an object so wor- 
thy of it? 

Though the cares of providing for the 
family may rest upon the busband, who 
will deny that the wife has also her 
share.of anxiety? Her nightly vigils 
over her sleeplessinfant, her unwearied 
attention to domestic duties, her care- 
fulness and economy in expenditure, 
and the thousand nameless seasations 
she endures for her husband’s health, 
and. her husband’s welfare, should: all 
tend to make her invaluable in his 
sight, and induce him to render) the 
authority bestowed upon him, netan 
irksome and ungrateful task, but ea 
willing and a pleasing employment; 

We would not tire our readers by 
dwelling too long upon this subject, 
yet there is one qualification,so essen- 
tial ip the character of a wife, that we 
cannot pass by it ennoticed, 
the possession of those true prineiples 
of piety, that love, that devotedness 
to God the Creator and the Saviour,of 
the world, without ,whieh, every, ac- 
complishment, every quality, 
every other virtue, sinks into 
rative nothingness, And. on,,.whom 
(we, would ask).is this daty mere,im- 

rative? Whenit is considered that, 

n the character of a mother, she mast 
undergo the severest trials, be brought 
as. it were almost from: the werge of 
death, and released from .the. mast 
poignant suffering, who will deny, that 
she bas:great cause to, be thankful.to 
that holy Being, who, in the plenitude 
of bis mercy and goodness, interposes 
his divine arm to save her? 

_ The situation of a wife is naturally 
solitary. .The call of business,de- 
mands -her husband’s frequent..ab- 
sence, and. perhaps she ‘has many 
hours to pass,alone. Oh! how. de- 
lightfal, how . requisite, that, those. 
hours should be spent in devotion, not 
only for her own sake, but for the 
sake of those who are dear,to her— 
her husband—her children. 

The piety. of; the, wile oftentimes 
influences the conduct of the husband. 
If a-human, soul,is. worth salvation ; 
if heaven is an object worth attain- 
ing; if there is glory—eternal glory, 
for,.the redeemed; if sinful man, 
cleansed from his impurities by the 
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precious ‘blood of a’ crucified Re- 
deemer, may drink at the fowntain of 
eternal love,—whe would not wish bis 
nedrest, his dearest connexion, to part 
take ‘the’ blessing?’ What an awful 
thought is the reflection, that the ho: 
liest earthly union may in eternity be 
dissevered, and that between the two 
béarts that beat only for each’ other 
whet ‘tengnits of this fading » scone, 
atiere shetl-be im faturity’ agreat gulf 
‘fixed.” t 
then’ the ‘chaste conversation 
and religious example of the wife, 
tend °to’‘alfare to the same paths of 
tighteousiess the morevacillating and 
wnsettied ‘principles of the husband ; 
and if such an object by sach means 
van’ be ‘obtained, how glorious the 
victory!" should man 
obtain so valuable a prize as a wife 
aflet the model above deseribed; 
prize’ her above all price. 
utmost honour, the at 
teriderness, the utmost affection. 
‘Aid the tyrant that ‘would fodge a 
thorn in ‘bosom, ‘dr cause 'a'sigh 
te straggte in her breast, is a monster 
more latefal in the sight of humanity, 


‘than the foulést fiend that inhabits the |: 


eternal 


ATING 


ABSTINENCE FROM COLONIAL P 
VERY, so 
(Mx. 


‘Sip 80 os, to give 


your, valu: olumns,to the 
wing, forcible address to the people 
gland, in reference to their indi- 
vi lual and collective daty on the su 
jest pf.Negro Slavery, As the adini- 
‘rable pamphlet from which it is taken 
‘will,.in all probabilit , obtain compa- 
Tatiyely few readers, I haye thopghtit 
ue to the great question at issue, and 
also to the public, to endeavour to 
give these truly patriotic and chris- 
tian, sentiments a wider, circulation, 
througb the medium of yout Maga- 
ziné, Surely the Puipit and the Pe- 
riodical Press should ‘be employed to 
echo such convincing appeals to ‘our 
humanity and _ religion, from ope. end 
of the kingdom to the other. 
Portsea, BRITANNICUS. 
Aug. 29, 1826. 


\ Phe! perpetuation ofoSiavery in 
our West India coloniessis not) an 
abstract: be setded 
tween ‘the government and the plant- 
ers ; itis a question in which we are 
all impticated: we areiall-guilty (with 
shame ‘and netion Jet us admit 
the opprobrious truth) of ‘supporting 
and perpetuating slavery. The West 
India’ planter and the people:ef >this- 
country stand in the same-moral rela- 
tion ‘te each ‘other, as the thief: and 
the ‘reeeiver of stolem goods. The 
planter refuses to set his’ wretched 
captive ‘at liberty; treats ‘him 
beast of barden 5; ‘compels his velue- 
tant, unremunerated labour, ander'the 
tashof the cart-whip:—why !+-because 
we farnish the stimulant to this 
injustice; rapacity, and ‘cruelty, by 
PURCHASING ‘ITS’ PRODUCE: Hereto- 


‘Jot | fore it may have been: thou 


and unconsciously, but now this pat- 
diative is! removed 3. the veil of 
vance is rent aside ; the whole nation 
most:divide itself into the! active! 
porters and the active opposers of ista- 
very ‘there is no longer any 
for a neutral party to stand 

Butis all our Knowledge: fof the 
enormities of the slave system] to.end 
in exclamations, in petitions, and re- 
monstrances? ds there mothing 
well as said? Are there: no 
‘tésts: of our sincerity; wo sacrifices, ‘to 


| be offered in confirmation of our geat? 


there is one,’ (but it isin itself 
‘small: and) insignificant, othat «it 
‘seems almost burtesque -to. dignify:it 
the name of sacrifice, ) vis 
ABSTINENCE FROM! THE: USE OF West 
INDIA PRODUCTIONS, sugar especially, 
im the cultivation of which, ‘slave la- 
‘bouris chiefly occapied. Small,-how- 


ib- ever, and insignificant as the saerifier 


mayiappear, it would at once give the 
death-blow to West Indian slavery. 
W ben there is no longer a market for 
the prodactions of slavedabow:, then, 
and till then; will the slaves >be 
‘emancipated. od: thy 
oo’ Bat (it may be objected) if there 
be no market for West India.produce, 
the planters will be ruined, ‘ahd ‘the 
‘slaves, instead of being benefited, will 
perish: by famine —Not:so: the West 
Tudians understand: theirown: interest 
better; and)will not Goom the soil’ to 
perpetual barrenness, rather saf- 
it to ‘be :eultivated by free. men. 
if, as is often asserted; slavery is too 

deeply: ‘rooted ‘an evil tobe eradicated 
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by any principle dess patent than sc/f- 
interest, che resobution to abstain from 
West India produce would bring this 
potent and, active, priaciple into, the 
fullest operation—would compel the 
planter ‘to set: his slaves at liberty, 

Too muchdime has already been 
lest in ,petitions aad remonstrances 
against| British slavery, The. cause 
of emaneipation' calis for something 
amore decisive, more éfficient;: than 
words. (It calls. apon the seal friends 
of the poor, degraded, and oppressed 
Afgiean, to: bind themselves by a so- 
lemn engagement, an irrevocable vow, 
to participate no longer in the crime 
of keeping him in bondage. Kt ealls 
pon them. to ‘ wash their hands ia 
dnnocency ;” to abjure’ for ever the 
miserable hypocrisy of pretending to 
commiserate the slave, whilst, by pur- 
chasing the:productionsiof his labour, 
they bribe Ins master to keep him ia 
slavery: Dhe great apestie of the 
Gentiles declared, that he would eat 
no flesh whilst the world stood, rather 
thanimake his brether to offend.” Do 
youmake a similar resolutien respect- 
ing West Indiam produce. | det your 
résolution’ be-kept inviolably; Jet no 
plausible arguments which may be uar- 
ged against it from without, no solici- 
tations-of appetite from within, move 
you from*your purpose ; and, in. the 
.conrse:of.a few months, 
British dominions will be an 

)/o#9 Mes, (it may be said,) if all would 
mnite’in sucha: resolution: buat what 
the abstinence of a few indivi- 
duals, or afew families; do:towards 
the accomplishment of so vast-an ob- 
jeet?—It> can. do wonders. Great 
effects! often result from: small -begia- 
nings/!. Your resolation will \inflaence 
that of your friends and neighbours ; 
each of them will inlike manner infe- 
enee their friends and nei 

the example will spread from Lethe 
to, house, from eity to:city, till, among 
those. who have any claim to humanity, 
there will be but one heart: and: onc 
mind,’ one one uniform 


practice. 

Bat emp men can doubt the offi- 
ciency: of plan, let him refleet that 
the most wonderful productions of bu- 
mao skill and industry, the mostaston- 
ishing ‘effects .of human power, bave 
been. combined exer- 

tions, which, )}when individually and 
separately considered, appear feeble 


and insignificant. Let him reflect, that 


agg 

particles ; that the globe itself is com- 
posed of atoms. 100 minate for .dis- 
cerpment ;. that extended.ages.consist 
of aceumalated moments. Let him 
refleet, that greater victories have 
been achieved by the combined ex- 
pression of individual apinion, than by 
fleets. and armies; that greater moral 
revolutions have been accomplished 
by the combined exertion of igdivi- 
dual resolution, than were evereflected 
by acts of parliament. 

“The hydra-headed. monster of 
slavery will never be destroyed by 
Other means than the united expres- 
sion of individual opinion, and the 
anited,.exertion of andividual 
tion. Let no map restrain the expres- 
sion of the one or the exertion of the 
other, from the apprehension that.his 
single efforts will be of no avail, The 
greatest and the best work must have 
a beginning—often, it .is.a very, 
and obscure ene, And though 
example in question. should not = 
come wniversal, we may, surely hope 
that itwill- become general; whilst, to 
animate us to commence, to per- 
severe in, 4his effort. of. merey,, we 
should bear in mind, that the absti- 
nence of one tenth of the inhabitants 
of this country~from West Indian 
sugar, would abolish West Indian 
slavery.* 

“Tt is too much to expect that the 
matter will be taken up ‘(otherwise 
than to make a jest of, it) by the 
thoughtless and the selfish, hat 


‘proportion these bear to the considé- 


rate and the compassionate, remaitis 
to be ascertained. ‘By these wé ‘may 
reasonably expect that it will bétaken 
with resolution and consistency. 

y Christian societies of every 'de- 


‘nomination—pre-eminently by that, 


which has hitherto stood foremost’ in 


‘the great cause of abolition ;—by the 


* The author states, that in Leicester, (where 
his pamphiet was first published, ) a large part 
the popalation bas discontinued ‘the use of 

“eat Ad ndia prodace ; that in Nottingham, the 
determined to sell no more West 
gre suger, {ill slavery shall cease; while at 
Brighton the inhabitants have resolved to 
support only those grocers who do not déal in 
that article; anti that in the metropolis, and 
every part of the United Kingdom, thousands 
of families are following the noble example : 
“and it is hoped (he adds) that every one 
whose attention is turned to the wabjert, will 
adopt it instantly.” 


the grandest objects of human. obser- 
. 
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great body of the Catholics too, who 
attach so much merit to abstinence 
and self-denial ;—and by all the dif- 
ferent Protestant professors (who one 
at all sincere in their profession) o 
the oné religion of universal compas- 
sion, which requires us ‘ to love our 
neighbour as ourselves,’—this testimony 
against slavery may be expected to 
be borne with scrupulous and ¢consci- 
entious fidelity. 
“Think but for a moment at what 
a tritfing sacrifice the redemption of 
eight hundred thousand of our fellow- 
eatires from the lowest condition of 
dégradation and misery, may be accom- 
plished. Abstinence from one single 
icle of luxury would aunihilate West 
{njian slavery!! But abstinence it 
cannot be called: we need only sub- 
State East India for West India sugar, 
wi the British atmosphere would be 
fied at once from the poisonous 
fection of slavery. The antidote of 
Ydeadly bane, for which we have 
been so many, years ia laborious bat 
unsaccessful search, is, most simple 
d obvious,—too simple and obvious, 
it should seem, to have been regard- 
ed. Like Naaman of old, who ex- 
pected to be cured. of his leprosy by 
some grand and astonishing evolution, 
and disdained to wash in the obscure 
waters of Israel, we look for the 
abolition of British slavery, not to the 
simple and obvious means of its ac- 
complishment, which lie within our 
own power, bat through the slow and 
sdlemn process of parliamentary dis- 
cussion ; through the ‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance’ of legislative enactment ; 
ost absurdly remonstrating and pe- 
toning aydinst that system of enor- 
mous wickedness, which we yolunta- 
trily tax ourselves to the annual amount 
of two millions sterling, to,support !! 
“That abstinence from West Indian 
sugar alone would sign the death- 
warrant of colonial slavery, is morally 
certain, The gratuity of two millions 
annually, is acknowlcdged the 
planters to be insufficient to bolster 
up their tottering system, and. the 
scruple not to declare to parliamen 
that they must be ruinéd, if the pro- 
tecting duties against East India com- 
petition be not augmented... 
“« But in the event of the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves, the West India 
demand compensation, to 
the amount, according to, some, of 
sixty-four, and, according to others, of 


one hundred and twenty snpitions ions, [the 
very same; argument, which was used 
to deter, government from the abolition 
of the slave trade,] And is compensa- 
tion dae in no other quarter? Let 
compensation be made, in. the, first 
instance, where it is. most. due;— 
to the slave,—for his years 
of uncompensated labour, degrada- 
tion, and suffering ; and if our atten- 
tion is turned, but for a moment, to 
his two substantial and well-authenti- 
cated claims, (to compensation and 
freedom,) the ands of the. slave- 
holder will become not a little ques- 
tionable, A little temporary pecuniary 
loss would the mighty amouat.of 
all the calamities which emancipation 
would entail on the planters ; and with 
a great. deal more reason might, the 
industrious artisan or manufacturer 
cry. out against all mechanical,.im- 
provements which diminish labour, or 
those commercial regulations | which, 
by increasing competition, Jessen, for 
a time the profits of his trade. .,.....4 

Were, the immediate freedom.,of 
the slave demanded, because. it is his 
unalienable right, which, be holds by 
a Diyine charter, which no human 
claims can disannul ;, because slavery 
is in direct opposition to the spirit, of 
the British Constitution, to the, spixit 
and letter, of the Christian religion; 
because,.as long as it is, suffered.to 
exist, its abettors and. supporters, pas- 
sive as, well as active, (now that.their 
eyes are open to its enormitiess) must 
lie under the Divine malediction, and, 


Sooner or later, experience the certain 


and awful yisitations of retributive 
justice,—the fearful, accomplishment 
of that solemn declaration, “With 
what measure ye mete, it shall,.be 
measured to you again,’ ;, The; more 
simple and direct. our reference to. the 
will of our Divine Lawgiver,,.and, that 
of, his yicegerent,. conscience,—-the 
moore determined, will be our,,resola- 
tion, the more, decisive our conduct. 
‘How shall I do. this, great, wicked- 
ness, and sid against God?’ will be 
the most influential of all considera- 
tions, And the solemn,inguiry, press- 
ed home. to the, conscienceé,, how;, 
enlightened and Christian governm 
—how. an enlightened and Christian 
community, can, in any way, encou- 
rage such,a complicated . system, 
iniquity.as that of, slavery, ‘the great- 
est practical blunder, as, well, as, the 
greatest calamity, that.has ever dis- 
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graced and" ‘Hunan ‘nature,’ 
withoat sharifg its guilt, and, if there 
Governor’ of the “ani- 
verse) its’ ponishment also ?—will pro- 
date a more’ energetic and ‘consistent 
conduct atid lead to the desired result.” 
The able ‘and philanthropic writer; 
in hotieimg the tremendous punish- 
ments inflicted apon the insargents in 
Demerara and Jamaica, observes, that 
whilst ‘sotie had been hung, others 
had been doomed to receive one thou- 
savid lashes,'and to be worked in chains 
during the residue of their lives He 
says, that one of these unfortunate 
betngs; ‘now hanging io chains at 
Dewierata, and separated 
from ‘his wife, and family of ten chil- 
dren, a ‘marriage of eighteen 
years} “and ‘thereby niade ‘a rebel; and 
that’ another bad had ‘his wife, the 
object’ of ‘his warmest affection, torn 
from his bosom, and forced to become 
the mistress of an overseer. And 
then affectingly asks, Will the inha- 
bitants of this benevolent, this Chris- 
fan country, now want stimulant to 
rouse their best exerfions,—to nerve 
their resolations against all participa- 
tion ‘with these human bloodtounds? 
Will the ‘British public now want a 
Spirit-stirring incentive to prohibit, 
henceforth and for ever, the merchan- 
dise of slavery? Let the produce of 
slave labour, henceforth and for ever, 
be ‘regarded as the accursed thing, and 
refased ‘admission into our houses; 
or let us renounce our Christian pro- 
fession, and disgrace it no longer by 
a selfish, cold-hearted indifference, 
which,’ under such circumstances, 
would be disgraceful to savages. 
One conclading word ‘to as 
may’ be convinced of the duty, but 
still in¢redulous as to-the efficiency of 
this species of abstinence. Should 
a example not be followed; should 
t be utterly unavailing towards the 
attainment of its object; still it will 
have’ its own abundant reward, and 
be ‘attended with the consciousness 
of sincerity and consistency,—of pos- 
sessing’ * clean hands,’—of having ‘no 
fellowship’ with ‘the workers of ini- 
quity: still ‘it wifl be attended with 
the approbation of conscience, and of 
the great Searcher of hearts, who re- 
garded with a favourable eye the mite 
cast by the poor widow into the trea- 
sary, and declared thatacup of cold wa- 
ter only, atiministéred in christian cha- 
rity, ‘shall in no wise lose its reward”” 
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HAviNe traced the minute through its 
simple and compound forms, the time 
has ‘arrived for us to enter upon the 
second division proposed, viz, the 
massive in Geology. The great Dr. 
Johnson defines geology, to be,“ the 
knowledge of the state and nature, of 
the earth ;” and some particularsas.to 
the nature of the earth having already 
occupied these papers, the state of 
the earth now demands our attention, 
as a matter of course ; and this, natu- 
rally leads us to the massive. |. 
he earth is the only planet which 
man, duving his incarnation, or his first 
stage of existence, can examine... The 
whole assemblage of planets, primary 
as Well as secondary, are far too:re- 
mote for the exercise of our, sens 
apon their substances. The whole 
Solay system, therefore, is, as to many 
reduced to a geological point, viz, the 
earth on which he resides, Even the 
moon itself, although a. secondary pla- 
net to our earth, and immediately 
contiguous thereto, being-upwards of 
twenty millions of miles nearer th 
any other planet, is, as to the geolo- 
geal powers of man, a mere blank. 
an may, indeed, infer from optical 
research, on comparing the appear- 
ances upon the surface of that sphere 
with those upon the earth, when exa- 
mined at such distances from it as he 
can attain to, that the moon is‘ simi- 
larly constructed; but this is mere 
theory ; the premises being most un- 
certain, from the immense dilference 
in the comparative distances, on 
one hand ; and on the other, from the 
decéptive appearances of the same 
substances under different circeum- 
stances. Man must, therefore, content 
himself with knowing the substances 
and their disposition in one planet 
during the first stage of his existence, 
viz. the earth; although he beholds 
the universe in perpetual serenity re- 
volviug around its central sun, and 
beholds that sun, in glory undescrib- 
able, shed its genial rays to enlighten 
and invigorate the whole. “ When 
this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality,” then, spiritual and wise, (I 
speak with humble deference,) he may 
soar the heights of the universe; yea, 
the sublime of creation now visible 
to us, and even scan the myriad my- 


tiad orbs which far and wide, beyond 
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our utmost Ken, inbabit space; there 
placed by the Infinite, each in its hour 
and for its ‘time; and which, froti’a 
chaos constitute a paradise worthy of 
that sublime Word, which spake, and 
these were ; which sustains, and these 
are, monuments of His power and 
wisdom throagh the ages of time. 
But if man in bis present state can- 
not geologically examitie the whole 
planetary system, nor even the nearest 
sphere, viz. the moon, ample provision 
is made by the Creator for the exer- 
cise of every energy he possesses here, 
ine rich and wide-spread varieties 
which the earth contains. Deducting 
faney and Cotage from the years of 
é most active and acute of men, and 
siving. him his utmost latitude of 
réescore years and ten, completely 
ecupied in health and energy, that 
Fairy long as it may seem, would not 
suffice Wherein to exhaust the 
alness, ag to quality, disposition, ah 
of the substances placed by créa- 
tive power throughout the crust of the 
sphere.on which the Infinite has placed 
map. Gop has therefore suited the 
aghn of man fo his sphere of action, 
nd liberally afforded him ample scope 
the exercise of these organs dur- 
~ this his first stage of existence ; 
as man was boro for eternity, an 
ill in his future existence possess 
superior powers, it seems fair to infer, 
ip a geological point of view, as well 
im every other department of crea- 
o, that ample provision is made, in 
,Myriads of spheres to which he 
then have access, for the exercise 
[these enlarged powers to the ut- 
ost, during his second lesson, viz. 
‘om the period of his decease until 
judgment; for so long, we are given 
understand, the orbs will continue 
i exis. Thus may he grow in wis- 
as well as in love, and from the 
fibers of his soul exalt praise to 
ebovah; whom to know is life eter- 


_ I have been led into these reflec- 
tions, from observing the immense 
stores of wisdom, as to the material 
ereation of Gop, which are unex- 
plored, even by the learned, yea, the 
Wisest and most acute.of men, durii 
bm first stage of their existence ; 

se hy the fairness of the inference, 
that, as man.will after death possess 
the acumen of celestial intelligence 
“be like the angels in heaven,” he 


will, therefore, be in’ a state to Aequire 
that knowledge of creation, whict be 
could not acqaire during his incarna- 
tion; and so long as the material part 
of creation continues, he may, by in- 
creasing in wisdom, therein giorify 
Phe knowledge of the state ‘of the 
earth,” can only be gradaally acquired. 
If we examine a mouse ata given 
distance, the whole animal, because 
of its minute size, being present’ to 
the eye nearly at the same monient, 
is ‘viewed instantly in ‘all its parts, 
and the result is, an immediate deévi- 
sion as to the symmetry of the’ whole’; 
but an elephant, viewed atthe 
distance, becomes divided into ‘parts ; 
and it is only by passing the eye over 
these parts in detail, and joining them 
in the mind, that a judgment be 
formed of the whole. Such, but ita 
tly enlarged degree, is the earth: 
he vastness of the whole redpces 
to the absolnte necessity of studyitg 
the earth in its parts: But, has the 
earth parts or members, or any Or 
nization, which may be i, 
even in a distant way, with the skele- 
ton and muscular formation of an 
tial? ‘This question ‘has ‘beew “asked 
again and again; because, ‘on observ- 
ing the earth’s surface, we view an 
immense fancy-piéce, consisting ‘of 
hill, dale, rock, ravine, miouttain, 
and plain, and perceive these ram ‘itito 
and intersect each other ‘in’every 
sible form and direction; and the eye 
as welJ as the miod of man seenis 
be lost in thé immensity of this'éx- 
tended variety. 
Bat theré are men who d 
beneath the surface of the ‘earth, 
well as hen who descend beneath 
surface of other things; and’ these, 
penetrating its internal stractare, 
cern the hand of the Infinite in ‘the 
grand and beautiful organization of 
this vast sphere, as distinctly as the 
naturalist discovers these in the o 
nization of an animal. ‘Geolegy is, 
however, in its infancy, whilé compa, 
rative anatomy is become adolt; al- 
lowances must, therefore, be claimed 
for those, who on venturous wing soar 
the mountain’s height, descend’ the 
vast abyss, and turn their eyes with 
énergy to scan, in order to proclaim 
to their fellows, the symmetry of the 
geo. is In its infancy, its 9 
bas yet been 80 fally ex- 
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plored as entirely, to. exolade theory : 
theory,, therefore, even ;:in most 
learned werks on/this subject, fills, up 
certain parts of this great whole ; .but 
propertien as actual, surveys.ex- 
tend the limits of our knowledge, so 
in proportion does theory vanish; and, 
ere) r.age has, passed, geolegy 
will, LArast, from actual surveys, be- 
come as, clear as geography.or astro- 
memy.to those who are initiated into 
its;teaths. Until this period arrives, 
be.it seoner.or later, we can. only state 
as,fact,what.we really know; submit- 
ting, the remainder, in order to fill ap 
the parts, as a, theory for the correc- 
Aipn. of our,successors,. . 

Thus, mach .is;certain: the earth, 
beneath and. upon its surface, so far 


from being a,confased, mass, has a/| by 


regular stratification in planes inclin- 
ed from its .surface to a considerable 
depth, stratam.super stratum, near) 
allel with and incumbent upon eas 
upper sides and the.ends, 
on escarpments of these planes, rise 
succession: to the surface, and 
reform the soil ofthat. portion of 
earth over.which they extend. By 
this arrangement, great, varieties of 
s.present. themselves to the agri- 
in the debris 


Jabours.ofma 

this succession of.roeks and strata; 
indeed, calcareous, siliceaus, argifla- 
ceous, metalliferous, and compound 
soils, cach, into the-other, 
are, thus. brought te the earth’s sur- 


face ; and these and other substanoes 
to a.depth beneath. it accessible to 
man, in a given space, which, but Or 
is disposition of the matter, of the 
might -haye been. songht.for 
r and wide with toil undescribable. 
Thus has theCreator wisely, and be- 
neficently. provided for the yaried 
wants. of the Greaturés which He has 
caused to be, and farnished them with 
conveniences.and luxuries in succes- 
sion within their reach; yea, eyen in- 
vited them by the rich variety of His 
bounty to-grateful enjoyments. 
_, Itis difficult, to those unaecastomed 
to’ examine the stratification of the 
Sphere, to comprehend this arrange- 
ment of its Substances ; but, until this 
iesanconenes. it is impossible ‘to 
become well. informed in gedlogy: 
Permit ‘me, therefore, to” propose 
mode whereby almost any individual 
may illustrate this subject for himself, 


please ; the first flat mpen and 
this place a weight, in order to, pre- 
went its moying ; rear, upon its ing 
with the. covers extended to 
meet the position of the other ooks 
a thick volume at a distance ; then lay 
in an inelined position five volumes 
succession, each overlaying the other, 
with. their backs elevated, the firs 
leaning against the thick volume, a 
their, fronts or leaves depressed, the 
last jutting against the level yolume ; 
then dispose of the other six yalumes 
exactly in a similar way on the opp 
site side of the thick volume; a 
contemplating these books in ‘thi 
sition, you will form an. idéa of f 
arrangement of the strata of the ¢a 
which a mountain may be formed, 
and behold every grade, from the ver- 
tical to the level strata. of each Ne 
The flat book will represent the ‘hori- 
zontal strata, the five néxt in suce 
sion the inclined strata, and the thi 


and abundance. 

Evéty ‘motntain, it is true, is’ 
thus formed, for some mountafns 
ascended by a succession of inclined 
planes on One side, and terminate in 
vast precipices of escarpnients on the 
opposite side; but ‘these are striti- 
fed and it ‘is only a different dispo- 
sition of the strata which causes this 
difference in théir'form. If, insté2 
of placilig the thick volume apright 
thé centre, the twélvé books’ wer 


Take any number of thin, volumes, 
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in “one ‘series, viz. the upon 


= 
yolume in centre 6VCF 
strata, The-covers of these 
will convey the idea of the’ fades ‘of 
the strata, and théir backs win 
sent the ends or escarptnents of ¢aeh. 
Thus the party will 
by step, the ascent is, from the pia 
of the ‘horizontal strata ‘ot tie 
planes and escarpments in SitcéssiGn 
of the inclined strata, ap to ‘thée‘head 
of the vertical strata, or thé top of the 
movntain; and supposing’ each® of 
these volumes to 
OF thé earth, the first being’ atgilld- 
ceous, the second calcareous, th ; 
silicedus, the fourth a 
fifth metalliferous, ‘the sixth” Ynica- 
ceons, and the séventh or ‘vertical 
the stratum gravitic, he will also 
how these several stibstanves tise 
Succession up fo the earth’s 
and offer themsélves grataitoasly the 
usé of mah in the’ richness of varie 
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side two-thirds over the first, and its 
edge resting on the table, so as to 
form a slope, with the back upper- 
most; the third in a similar position, 
and so on to the eleventh, and the 
twelfth flat, so as to form an abutment 
for the whole; they would represent 
the strata of a hilly country. The 
covers, sloping upwards, would be 
atiafogous to the inclined planes, and 
the backs would represent the sum- 
mits of hills and the escarpments of 
strata, more precipitous than the co- 
vers or planes, and sloping at right 
angles from them. 
e strata on the earth itself may 
be observed by traversing a few miles 
in the direction in which you perceive 
-the'regalar ascent or descent lies of 
the country you are in, especially in 
mineral districts. You will perceive 
the planes of strata rise graduall 
from beneath each other up to their 
utmost altitude, exposing that part 
which ‘is not covered by incumbent 
‘strata, and then break off in sudden 
precipitous declivities, leaving the 
' whole or a great part of the thickness 
of each stratum exposed to the eye. 
Tn deep excavations on the Sides of 
roads, canals, &c. or in ravines or the 
high banks of rivers, the situation of 
Strata in regular order may also be 
érceived, and examined with great 
ecision. 
"On examining the earth itself, it 
‘will be necessary to distinguish the 
atural from alluvial strata. In gene- 
1, the natural strata appear in com- 
pact beds, with their angles acute, 
each bed reposing upon the other in 
regular succession, and in order: but 
the alluvial, being the matter worn or 
torn off from the natural strata by 
torrents of water, as the name imports, 
rounded by rolling down the channels 
of the same, and more or less mingled, 
both as to matter and manner, appear 
more or less confused at first sight, 
and on a careful examination, their 
character becomes sufficiently conspi- 
cuous, even to a novice in the study 
of geology. These alluvial deposi- 
tions are not only to be met with in 
the vicinity of rivers, but upon a large 
scale, occasionally, even over whole 
districts. The county of Nottingham 
presents us with an extraordinary 
example of this strata, a great por- 
tion of its surface being covered by 
alluvial matter, brought, in all proba- 
bility, by the oscillating currents of 


of Half an Hour. 


the general deluge from the regions of 
Siberia. The abruption of the great 
abyss at the general deluge, also frac- 
tured, dislocated, and deranged cer- 
tain portions of the regular strata, and 
the irruptions of volcanoes during,all 
the ages of the world have added, to 
these irregularities ; they are, there- 
fore, frequently met with, by the geo- 
logist, and occasion immense. labour 
and perplexity to miners ;, but, cou 
pared with the regular strata hick 
exist to this day through the crust of 
the sphere, these dwindle to a point, 
and the hand of the Creator, over nit 
the ruin which ages have inflicted, 
shines in the grandeur of primitive 
creation, even amidst these latter 
days. 
eneath the feet of man lie the 
works of Jehovah, inviting his re- 
search, courting his notice, ministex- 
ing to his convenience, supplying his 
wants, and loading him with riches: 
there does he deposit the grains, of 
wheat, which rise up, crown his. au- 
tumn with a golden harvest, and be- 
come bis food; there are the treasures 
of gold and of silver, the diamonda 
the ruby, with the precious and the 
rare of creation. He whose hand cye- 
ated these, and whose providence has 
hoarded them up for the use of man 
throughout his generations, demands 
his praise. Let men, therefore, give 
to Jehovah the glory due to His powers, 
wisdom, and beneficence, thus mani- 
fested in His works. It is a, tribate 
due from the creature to his Creator; 
from a dependent finite to the Most 
Worthy—the Infinite Independent— 
the Self-existent, whose glory isuunde- 
scribable and eternal, be 
(Tobe continued.) 
THE IMPORTANCE OF HALF AN HOUR, 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


How quickly has the last half hoor 
passed! I involuntarily exclaimed, on 
looking at my watch, having been en- 
gaged in reading. Reflection sug- 
gested—Yes; and how many events 
have occurred within the last. half 
hour. Imagination took the hint, and 
presented before me a sort of camera- 
obscuric view of all that had trans- 
pired throughout the world in that 
short space of time. ui 
The first object which attracted my 
attention was, a merchant, who 


was 
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pacing his apartment with an agitated 
step, and frenzy in his countenance ; 


I beheld on. the Pacific ocean, a ves- 
sel laden with slaves ; they were stow- 


while a letter, which he had just re- | ed in a gloomy and confined dungeon, 


ceived, lay upon the table. It con- | 


tained an account of the wreck of a 
richly-laden vessel, which he had daily 


into which the light of the sun had 
never entered, nor the common air 
purified its ‘pestilential chambers, 


expected. At half-pasteleveno’clock | Their skin was lacerated with the 


he supposed himself worth £100,000, 
and at twelve, found himself depen- 
dent on his friends for subsistence. 
Alas! said he, as the ledger on his 
desk caught his eye, What a change 
in the last half hour! 

In another part, I saw a poor but 
intelligentman. He sat by his homely 
fire; the dying embers cast a flicker- 
ing flame, which reflected in the big 
round drop that suffused his pallid 
eye. His children cried for bread, 
and his affectionate wife ill concealed 
the grief which almost burst her heav- 
ing bosom: the remembrance of better 
days heightened their present distress, 
Pondering on some plan to obtain a 
livélihood, or proeure relief, he sat 
pensive and silent; when suddenly 
the door opened, and a messenger ap- 
peared, with an offer of the office of 
steward to lord B——. The poor man 
started from his reverie, and clasping 
his hands, exclaimed, “ God be thank- 
ed! my wife, my children, you will 
yet be happy: oh! what has happened 
within the last half hour !” 

The next object I noticed, was a 
cheerful party assembled at an early 
hour, on a joyful occasion; it was a 
wedding. The bride, lovely and in- 
teresting, received the compliments 
and pleasantries of her visitors, and 
good-humour and innocent mirth pre- 
vailed: breakfast was on the table, 
and they only waited the arrival of 
the bridegroom, when a servant en- 
tered the room, and, with tears in his 
eyes, presented a note to his young 
mistress, sealed with black.—Mr. C. 
was dead.—She stood a moment in 
speechless astonishment ; the tearless 
eyeball rolled in its stony socket, when 
a momentary gleam of recollection 
shot across’ her bewildered mind, and 
franticly demanding the carriage, she 
flew to the house she had so often 
entered with pleasure. His afflicted 
parents met her in the hall; she tore 
from their embrace, and, rushing up 
stairs, ‘sprang to Henry’s chamber, 
where, uttering a heart- piercing shriek, 
she fell senseless on the pale corpse. 
O death! death! how hast revers- 
ed the scene within the last half hour? 


whip, and the deck trembled with 
their half-suffocated groans. _ Hope 
had fled, and despair brooded on their 
infuriated countenances. A dreadful 
noise was heard on deck ;—all seemed 
in confusion ;—a tremendous. firing 
ensued ;—the vessel shook as if shat- 
tering in pieces ;—the unhappy, eap- 
tives gazed at each other with an.in- 
quiring look ; but each only saw reflect- 
ed in his companion’s face the horrer 
ofhisown, But whatcould the tumalt 
mean? It mattered not to them; t 
were slaves already, and death wosid 
be welcome. They silently wai 
their fate. The noise ceased; when 
suddenly the door of their dungeon 
was burst open, and their deliver 
appeared, shouting, “‘ You are free,” 
They dared not believe it; despair 
had riveted their chains, and a long 
deep-drawn sigh from the misera 
crowd seemed to say, “ Do not insu 
us.” The captain loudly repeat 

“ Rejoice, you are free.” They sprang 
into the wildest demonstrations of joy; 
they jumped, they danced; language 
was ineffectual; the grateful tears 
streamed down their swarthy cheeks ; 
and clasping the knees of their bene- 
factors, they looked what they would 
havespoken. Oh! how did they bless 


| the events of the last half hour! 


On the left side of the picture was 
a lofty bed, whose rich and splendid 
hangings displayed the wealth of the 
possessor,a nobleman of distinguished 
rank, whose life had been spent in the 
gay pursuit of every pleasure a volap- 
tuous and dissipated court could offer. 
But sickness had arrested his career ; 
and his sunken eye, and tightened 
breath, announced a speedy dissola- 
tion. His murdered hours stood in 
awful array before him; soon, soon 
he should be called to give an account 
of them. He exerted his last remain- 
ing strength, and tried to recollect all 
his good actions, or those hours he 
considered he had most improved; 
but, alas! they were only as dust in 
the balance. The thought overpower- 
ed his weak frame. The hectic flushed. 
over his pale cheek. He rolled his 


burning head on the downy pillow, 
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exclaiming, “Oh! that I bad bat one 

half hour to live, that I might —” bat, 

while the words trembled on his lips, 

the vital spark wasextinct! How im- 

fostant how invaluable, is every half 
ur 


But time would fail, to enter into a 
minute description of all the varied 
characters and circumstances exhibit- 
éd in this extensive speculum. While, 
however, this space of time was so 
important, so interesting, or so fatal 
to many, there were multitades who 
had thonghtlessly trifled it away, with- 

tso much as asking, ‘“‘ what report 
i bore in heaven?” Alas! they will 

hereafter. Some had actually 
wasted the whole of it at their toilet; 
others had spent it in reading roman- 
ces, which they acknowledged they 

as soon as they put the book 
éut of their hands; and not a few 
ladies had occupied it im the 
| ess amusement of practising on 
the piano, songs which they would be 
ashamed to repeat without the ame- 
liorating accompaniment of the music. 
Bat, do I not hear some expressing 
their surprise that any one should be 
80 censorious as to arraign them for 
wasting only half an hour? Oh, think 
of the value and accountability of the 
smallest portion of time! Recollect, 
that “a moment you may want, when 
worlds want wealth to buy.” 

Do you urge, that nothing very con- 
siderable can be done in balf an hour? 
Let me remind you, that half an hour 
évery day, wasted, or improved, will 
amount to 184 hours in the course of 

year! and can nothing very consi- 

rable be accomplished in 184 hours ? 
How often do we complain of want of 
time, while so much is wasted in 
doing nothing! The appropriation of 
every hour in the day to some specific 
purpose of duty or religion, study or 
recreation, is a method by which, per- 
haps, more can be effected than in 
any other. Much time is often taken 
up in thinking, What shall I do next? 
Whereas, by a judicious arrangement 
of its fleeting portions, many moments, 
minutes, and hours, may be saved, 
which in numerous instances will be 
invaluable. Let not any of my young 
readers think that such a plan would 
make them piromy. or would only be 
necessary if they intended to be very 
learned. This is a great mistake. So 
far from depriving them of any rational 
pleasure, it would give a new impulse 


to life; the succession of the hours 
would introduée a pleasiog variety ; 
and entirely dissipate the ennui'neces- 
sarily attendant upon having nothing 
particular to do. 
It is melancholy to see immortals 
constantly resorting to the meanest 
and most frivolous amusements; which, 
even in the very enjoyment, | disgust 
by their insipidity ; and te hear them 
allow, as a sort of excuse,’ that “it 
was not very interesting certainly, 
they are always tired before it is over, 
but it does just to pass away an hout.” 
To pass away an hour? Is life, then, 
too long? these imagine they 
shall have to live longer thaw” the 
generality of mankind, and so shaffle 
the tedious hours off their hands as 
fast as possible? Have they acquired 
such a stock of knowledge, that really 
they have nothing more to learn ? and 
are they so well prepared ‘to die, ‘as 
to render all farther preparation 
unnecessary? How will they amuse 
themselves in eternity? Let them 
pause, and consider! Alas! time’fs 
too short, our sphere of action’ too 
limited, to admit of such prodigatity. 
Let us listen to the voice of wisdoni, 
and attend to the instruction of all 
who have gone before us. Let uscall 
up the shades of the dead, and ‘ask, 
What is the value of time?’ See;they 
shake their hoary heads, and poiriting 
to the hollow grave, whence they have 
emerged, reply, **Go and Jearn there!” 
S.C. Zi 
ON THE DREAD OF INNOVATION, 


Trere is hardly any knowledge more 
difficult to acquire, than an acquaint- 
ance with the rational principles of ac- 
tion. Mankind are so liable to be mis- 
led by prejudice on the one hand, and 
warped by interest on the other, that 
their conduct on the ordinary occasions 
of life oftentimes arises either from a 
momentary ebullition of feelitig, or is 
owing to a mere selfish policy. ''To 
weigh the consequences of every cir- 
cumstance which comes within the 
sphere of their operations; to ‘trace 
the different effects which might pos- 
sibly result from it; to balance the 
various chances of good and evil with 
which it might be fraught ; and to:de- 
cide upon the measure of probability 
in the one case and in the other, would 
consume so much time, and be attend- 
ed with so much labour; that there 
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are few individuals who would think 
they could receiye. a recompense for 
so. doing. 

There aresome events, however, big 
with such portentous consequences, 
and, attended with. such important.re- 
sults to, society, that. the man would 
deservedly. be deemed unfit for hold- 
ing a rank among the rational part of 
the: creation, who, fram any cause, 
should: fail,to bend the whole energies 
of -his. mind towards discovering the 
source whence they originate, and the 


effects .which might be expected toe | and 


ensue from them. Itis almost impos- 
sible that a. convulsion in any state of 
things, however insignificant i tése(f, 
can, be. enaccompanied by circum- 
stances which, would leave a mighty 
infleence, behind them. When once 
the Rubicon is passed, and that which 
men have been accustomed to deem 
sacred, and to hold im veneration, has 
been, despoiled of its sanctity, and 
robbed. of that quality by the means 
of which it inspired reverence and 
awe, there is scarcely any one who 
would think himself capable of as- 
signing the limit at which this spolia- 
tion would stop. The fact is, the mind 
becomes emboldened by every suc- 
cess, and if it be once capable of oyer- 
coming with impunity a particular 
dread to which it may have. been sub- 
ject, it will find the less difficulty in 
surmounting any kind. of fear by which 
it has been kept in a state of thraldom 
and vassalage. To know, therefore, 
the effects which,.would follow from 
any given circumstances,—to be ca- 
pable of ascertaining the consequences 
which would result from a revolution 
im any given state of things,—seems 
to be only that portion of information, 
which will entitle a.man to. charge an- 
other with weakness, an incapa- 
city of exercising his judgment, who 
makes an appeal to opinions which 
have been received through a succes- 
sion of ages, and who endeavours tofor- 
tify himself with the authority of athers. 

It mast be obvious, however, that 
it is impossible to acquire this know- 
ledge perfectly; for, after the most 
patient attention to the events of life, 
after the most close investigation of 
the effects which have followed the 
various revolutions which may have 
occurred in different situations of 
affairs, we are yet not led to such an 
infallible conclusion, as to authorize 
usin laying it down as a proposition 


beyond all. 1 that the like conse- 
quences will follow from the like con- 
junetion of things. Sach being, the 
case, it, should seem that there are 
few evils,—if it beindeed an evil, as 
is sometimes contended for,—which 
more capable of palliation, which ough 
to be judged with more tepderness, 
and to be visited with less puonish- 
ment,, than. the dread of innovation. 
Men may form to themselves an idea 
model of perfectibility ; they may in- 
vest a partieular object with beauty 
encompass it with charms; | 
to plan and to executsit are two very 
different thiegs. The fancy may 
allowed to roam in quest. of imaginary 
perfection, and it may,be lawfal foi 
him whose enly object is to, delight 
the taste, without informing the leek 
ment, to lead the mind astray, for a 
short time from “the sad reality 0 
things,” to indulge. in fictitious com- 
binations and poetical creations ; ‘but 
he would be held inexcusable, who 
could suppose himself capable of ri 
lizing these visionary views in sovcie 
or that mankind may be modelled @ 
such amanner, Itis, indeed, the duty 
of every man to propose for himself 
as an object of imitation, a state o 
perfection, to strive after the attain- 
ment of that character which is un: 
loyed by any of the failings of huma- 
nity, and. unallied to the base nature 
which is here the portion of man; 
though there is no individual but must 
know that perfection here is not to be 
expected; that an absolute freedom 
from evil is here impossible. 
we propose to ourselves perfection 
our model is obvious; for, were we fo 
limit it to any thing short of that, there 
is no certainty but we might content 
ourselyes with that which is beneath 
what we are capable of, 
Allowing, therefore, that every one 
should study to arrive at that state 
which is entireiy free from evil, and 
yet that it is impossible but for every 
one to be acquainted with the fact, 
that it is beyond his reach, it surely 
cannot be considered as an unpardon- 
able weakness that any man should 
feel cautious in relinquishing opinions 
which have received the sanction of 
ages, for the ephemeral and vague 
conjectures of him, who gives out with 
an unhbesitating confidence—a confi- 
dence which, from the known fallible 


nature of man, mast necessarily throw 
a suspicion upon his assertions—that 
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he has discovered ‘a system superior 
to’ any thing which has been incul- 
cated by those who have preceded 
him ; a system which, if adopted, will 
infallibly transform the moral nature 
of man, and let in light and lustre 
where darkness would otherwise dwell. 

Were we to cast our thoughts back 
upon departed ages, to observe the 
process by which the different nations 
of the earth have passed from barba- 
rism to refinement; to attend to the 
means by which their nature has been 
ameliorated, and their social condition 
improved; we should not find any very 
powerful arguments in favour of those 
violent revolutions for which some are 
fond ‘of contending. The production 
of order from disorder, the bringing 
forth of civilization from radeness, 
has been uniformly the effect, not of 
@ sudden transformation, or an un- 
looked-for and hasty change, but of a 
policy, sure though slow—of caution, 
Cireumspection, and anxious delibe- 
ration. If any state has happened 
to experience—to whatever cause it 
might be owing—a sudden change in 
its system of government ; if an altera- 
tion in its established forms have been 
brought about by means which were 
unealled for; it has almost always 
either relapsed again into its ancient 
channel, or else the change has been 
attended with disastrous consequen- 
ees:' Until the general body of the 
people have become informed, and 

m made acquainted with the exact 
consequences which might be expect- 
ed to follow from the alteration that 
is: contemplated; until their under- 
standings have become illuminated, 
and their jadgments convinced, there 
will be almost always found insupera- 
ble difficulties to encounter in any 
attempt at reformation. Our minds 
are naturally disposed to repose on 
the authority of our forefathers; we 
feel a shrinking and timidity in run- 
ning counter to the wisdom of ages— 
to those venerable notions which have 
been treasured up as containing the 
very essence of knowledge, and which 
have been consecrated by the various 
characters by whom they have been 
handed down to us. That mind must 


have an unusual daring, which. can 
throw off at once the fetters of preju- 
dice ; which can at once bid adieu to 
the enchantments in which it has been 
bound; and bring itself at last to 
think meanly even of the supposed 


excellences which it has been in the 
habit of eontemplating. 

There are no chains more powerful 
than those which a veneration for 
great names forges: and if once a 
person has been in the habit of sub- 
mitting with confidence to the opinions 
of another; if once he has been in- 
duced to regard with respect the judg- 
ment of a fellow-creature; he cannot 
have a more difficult task than to free 
himself of the vassalage to which he 
has voluntarily submitted. The fact 
is, whatever quality a man is disposed 
to look upon with interest, he insen- 
sibly attracts to himself; he incorpo- 
rates it as it were with his own natare, 
so that it ‘grows with his growth, 
and strengthens with his strength.” 
When such is the case, and it has 
become a sort of second nataré’ to 
him, and almost a necessary part of 
his own being, he must have a mach 
stronger mind than is ordinarily the 
portion of men, to sit in judgment 
upon it, to weigh impartially the mea- 
sure of good or ill which it may ‘occa- 
sion,—to condemn, and banish it from 
him for ever.' Even if a man has 
brought himself to think, that the path 
which he has been in the habit of fol- 
lowing, from a persuasion that it 
would lead him correctly to the end of 
his journey, and a belief that it has 
charms which no other can have,—is 
the wrong one; he will, notwithstand- 
ing his determination to set out again 
in a contrary direction, cling to the 
attractions which the former one ‘pos- 
sessed, and feel an unfeigned reluu- 
tanee to give them up as visionary 
and hopeless. He will feel metan- 
choly in thinking, that those things 
which have been accustomed toadmi- 
nister to him solace and joy, are ‘te be 
torn from him; that he is to be sepa¥ 
rated from pleasures which have long 
held his spirit bound; and to have 
taken from him that which has alone 
afforded him a counteraction te the 
evils of life. Dus 

Though, however, these ‘motives, 
apparently selfish, may, and anques’ 
tionably do, have a tendency toinduce 
alarm at the appearance of a'changey 
yet there are other consideration’ 
which have a higher and much more 
influential operation, A man who 
deserves well of the species, and’ is 
desirous of promoting the happiness 
of his fellow-beings, does for the most 
part dread imnovation, from an inca~ 
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pability of measuring the consequen- 


ces which may attend it. Heis rather 
willing, on. behalf of bis fellow-mor- 
tals, to be in the possession of a mode- 
rate portion of good, than to aim after 
a greater, at.the hazard of losing that 
which he enjoys. He sees a partieu- 
lar system, perhaps, wherein .much 
good and evil are combined ; wherein, 
if there is to be found what is preju- 
dicial, there is also to be met with 
something that is beneficial,—in which 
virtue and vice alternately have sway ; 
and he is fearful, therefore,, lest, in 
attempting to separate the precious 
from the vile,—in attempting to pre- 
serve the one while he demolishes the 
other, he should annihilate them both, 
and inclade each in one extended de- 
solation. He gives credit to his fore- 
fathers for possessing a desire also to 
bring about the greatest possible sam 
of happiness,—for a wisb on their part, 
that as high a species of felicity should 
be felt as is possible,—and he cannot 
therefore prevail upon himself so easily 
as others can, to believe that their 
actions and intentions were perpetu- 
ally at variance, that there was a sort 
of fatality, attending all their opera- 
tions, and that they should be always 
destined to mean the right and choese 
the wrong. Itisa good fortune which 
he is too, modest to claim as a privi- 
lege belonging to himself exclusively, 
that what has evaded the research of 
the highest and most illustrious talents 
that ever have arisen to give light to 
the world, it should be his lot to dis- 
cover. He looks back, perhaps, upon 
ages that are past, and views with 
interest the circumstances attending 
the establishment of that which has 
received the approbation and applause 
of all who have lived before him,— 
which has met with embellishment 
and improvement as it has come down 
to other generations, from many whom 
he believes to have been far superior 
to him in compass of mind and pro- 
fundity of knowledge; and conse- 
quently, he naturally feels a fear lest, 
in demolishing that fabric which has 
been raised with so much care, and 
which has excited the applause of so 
many eminent men, he should be 
doing a disservice, and inflicting a 
curse instead of creating a blessing. 
Such a feeling is quite consistent 
with his own judgment, that the super- 
structure which he proposes to raze 
is fundamentally bad; for it is very 


possible that a man’s conviction may 
be, that that measure is expedient, 
which his veneration for authority 
would induce him to think otherwise. 
Whenever, therefore, an innovation 
is attempted upon an established or- 
der of things, it scems not only neces- 
sary that we should shew the correct- 
ness and propriety of our own speca- 
lations, and the excellence and wisdom 
of the alteration which we propose, 
but that we should point out also 
those things wherein those who have 
preceded us have failed; we should 
shew how it is that they have been 
led to admire and applaud that which 
is undeserving ; by what aberration 
of mind, in short, they happened: to 
take as the theme of their; celebra- 
tions, that which is so little beneficial 
to mankind. We should. trace the 
sources from whence their errors. ori- 
ginated, and the particular evils'which 
were attendant upon them; we should 
point out the exact means by which 
they deviated from the right path, and 
the effects produced by their devia- 
tions; we should hold up to view the 
causes which led them astray, andthe 
errors which were subsequently occa- 
sioned thereby. o1 
It is not sufficient to shew that these 
blessings have not followed from their 
measures which were anticipated, 
since adventitious circumstances may 
have interfered to estrange them from 
their natural tendency, and toiturn 
them into the very reverse course. 
Many such circumstances arise imso- 
ciety, such indeed as would ‘be snuffi- 
cient to blast schemes with howmuch 
wisdom soever planned ; to bafile mea- 
sures framed with the utmost degree 
of foresight that’ human mature is 
capable of exercising, and accompa- 
nied with the most auspicious and 
favourable omens. There may be:a 
process going forward, secretly under- 
mining the fruits of the labour which 
has been bestowed, and annihilating 
the effects of the ingenuity which-has 
been exercised. Causes, placed be- 
yond the ken of mortal vision, may 
have operated to overturn what has 
been framed in conformity to all the 
rules of propriety; to frustrate the 
grandest designs; to cast a balefal 
influence upon that which was in itself 
beautiful and worthy of admiration ; 
and to turn into vanity and futility 
what would be deserving of the highest 
place among the preductions of human 
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ingenuity. dificult is it, in short, 
towplave awabsolute depende 
performances of which we 
wre capable} so impossible’ is ‘it to 
anbure'saccess from the best coneerted 
scliemes;| and the most wise arrange- 
‘ments, that he who looks forward with 
absolute» certainty: to benefits! «from 
what he bas wrought;—who comforts 
+himself with the ‘hope that bas 
effected a ‘mighty improvement in so- 
seiety from What‘he ‘bas done,and:s¢ill 
eontem plates the doing of, 
almost’sure’to be’ disappointed. | 
» UButifenindividaal should 
the ‘evils inborent ina 
pavticlar aud tracing the 
which«they are owing; ifthe 
‘shéwld Gensonstrate ‘the ‘errors from 
they take their ‘vise; he:has 
‘harder task behind, inasmadh 
iw toom of what he proposes 
toabolish, heought to place somethi 
more Itrequires butia 
portion! oftalents, comparatively, :to 
Point out defects ; the difficulty is, to 
othem) TH imust be ‘evident, 
that every person who takes « 
office of reformer, “olght 
content ‘bimself with leaving:a 
‘vactity and emptiness, where sonme- 
thatowas: really valuable, altho’ 
tmited withwhatwas' really worthless, 
did formerly dwell ‘heought likewise 
to ‘be prepared ‘to establish ‘a ‘better 
state :of'things, and to prove, almost | 4 
to mathematical certainty, that what 
‘hei proposes will work 
wwiore correct inflaence. ©) 
all practical betrays 
‘theteight of folly, surely, to be eapa- 
tos the talents of an em- 
alone. “Refornvation ‘supposes 
only ‘the destruction »what is 
‘but the strengthening and 
igupporting of'what is good. "Whatis 
‘therefore proposed “be “established 
dn the room of thatwhictnis destroyed, 
wight not only unattended with 
‘awy the evils ‘to which the latter 
was subject, ’but, if that had any thing 
was‘excellent, it ought, if possi- 
ble, ‘to incorporate’ that’ exceence 
with’ it also: ‘Those other qualities, 


however, which’ are to’ be ‘brought into | 


the 1ew establishment, oagit to have 
‘thei? value evinced witht the ‘utmost 
fofee and ‘lustre ‘of! ovidetice,: “It tis 
not merely sufficient *that they should 
be shewn to be’ better 
were taken away, but they ought to 
be proved to be so mutch better, ato 


\gustéfy) dhe : sisk which) is 
by soddingyond 
is! ceompe temt tovamy, ane she jis 
interested dnithe change, call) spon 
the inadnator for his credentials; der 
-the prosfs by which that 
‘he a capacity for; what -he ander- 
takes! that:/he .is, capable af; placing 
‘im the room:of that which he seeks) to 
destroy, something mot only: more 
beautiful an its structure; and: mare 
‘simple. in..its operations, :but samie- 
thing also. whieh will: be more: aseful, 
which will 'be:more beneficial in its 
‘tendency, and mere valuable..in,its 
results, demonstration) js, 
be obtained in: matters of thie matore ; 
if unexpected: casualties, will 
place, and unforeseen occurreneési im- 
dervene,)*to ‘destroy the! mest well- 
founded hopes; yet, at 
there should -be that ‘sort moral 
‘certainty favour, ofthe new! méa- 
sure, that, making all just allowamots 
for the short-sightedness of humanity, 
wemay calculate upon the realization 
ef;our schemes—the 
efour undertaking. lon 389°” 
10d fam individual were: to: come 
ward with this portion of evideaee,-- 
af he will, prove to bis féellow-heinge, 
that he:is:net only prepared for.deme- 
dishing «a fabrie, but that he 
prepared to, build a more .excellent 
wstead,--if he will shew, that 
lating the fruits, of, 


ing with ‘the fullest evidence thashe 
iis thereby the benefactor of mankind, 
and sis capable of: supplying theweid 


which that annihilation. will oceasion, 
with: something: more: peérfeet; and 
more conducive te the felicity of.his 
fellow-beings,—if, in the-reom.of,all 
that is.erroneous.and allthatis.victous, 
he will cause to arise all thats war 
tuous and useful,—if, in destroying 
that which keeps bound 
the fetters of prejudice-and supersti- 
sion, he will at the same time.furpish 
them; ‘with the »means-of, 

themselves with liberalized views and 


plause. 
statis 
these 6xpectations, whenever. they 
have happened to be cherished,-have 
been almost-nniformly falsified. .Men 


ave cone forward o¢casionally with 
pretensionstothe title of 


4 
a 
hnd: making a wreck ef wisdor of 
hves, he-comes forward ndtwithstand- 
4 
i, 
| | 
orreet semiments,—ite: wow 
serve the highest: approbation and ap- 


been the expectations of these charac- 
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possessed: indeed’ of portion of 
superficial knowledge: which: enables 
themto declaim upen the evils which 
lie, upon the surface of things, and are 
visible to every one, but without the 
shightest capacity for that patient in- 
duction which can alone lead to usefal 
consequences, These characters se- 
lect. a few particalar errors, which 
they manage to decry with sofficient 
ardour and vehemence to justify their 
claims te'a considerable number, who 
are satisfied with being considered 
their disciples; but as for reaching 
thecsources of those disorders which 
are complained of, they never once 
make«(the attempt, and if they did, 
they Know fall well that they would 
faikin it.) 

would be a most remarkable 
sight, if we could call up before us 
the whole of that portion of mankind, 
who have from time to time amused 
themselves and deceived others in 
rae an the reproduction of the 
‘Saternian age,—of that state wherein 
the iwhabitants of this world should 
“eat nothing but ambrosia, drink no- 
thing ‘bat nectar, breathe nething but 
inésuse; and tread on: aothing ‘but 
flowers.” History could present to 
esia'whole band of speculators, who 
have beguiled men with the vain bope 
that there is a possibility of removing 
entirely the curse which is upon them ; 
that they have submitted themselves 
to ills which it wanted only resolution 
to throw off; that they have subjected 
themselves voluntarily to calamities 
which might by a particular line of 
eondact have been avoided, Accord- 
ing to their representations, nothing 
bet an obstinate adherence to the 
abuses which they would make an 
‘ead of}: has been the source of the 
misfortunes ‘and miseries which they 
have had to undergo. 
. But history does enfortanately at 
the same time shew, how futile have 


ters; ‘how frequently they have failed 
in their ts, how constantly they 
have *“‘sowed the wind, and reaped 
the whirlwind.” They have, for: the 
most part, formed on the one 
day, of the 
vanity. ‘They have at one 
moment been exalted by those by 
whem they were surrounded into 
demigods, and in the next have been 
debased, and thrown from their high 


pinnacle, to. become the world’s deti- 
95.—VOL. VIII. 


sion—the ‘‘ sport of. malice and the 
mark..of scorn.” On one occasion 
they have perchance been worshipped 
as the benefactors of the world, and 
is the course of a little while they 
have been overtaken by popular ven- 
geance, and been made the objects of 
popular reproach and malice. . 

Without, however, trying the value — 
of their schemes by the consequences 
to their authors, which is certainly an 
unfair way of judging, they may be 
tried by a surer test; and it may be 
asked, since “ numbers without nam- 
ber” of them have been offered to'the 
world, what is the greatest portion of 

good that has resulted from. them 
Collectively? Among the thousands 
which have arisen, by what part of 
them have mankind been benefited? 
Among the many, of which the adop- 
tien has been attempted, what one 
has succeeded in becoming a bless- 
ing? If there be a difficulty .in am- 
swering these questions—as there an- 
fortunately must he—there is cer 
a presumption against the adopéen: 
others of the like nature. 

While, however, history furvishes 
us with so many reasons against: rash 
aad violent experiments ; against the 
adoption of any thing like a system 
of empiricism, it does on the other 
hand supply us with the fullest evi- 
dence of the advantages which are to 
be derived from the observance ofan 
opposite conduct. One of its: chief 
pleasures, and indeed greatest adyan- 
tages is, in shewing us the natural 
tendency of mankind towardsimprove- 
ment; how surely, though gradeally 
and imperceptibly, they throw off the 
yoke of barbarism, and submit 
selves to due restraints ; how disp 
they are to submit to government and 
laws, instead of being the prey, af 
anarchy and confusion. 

While, therefore, it is evident on 
the one ‘pand, that many evils have. 
occurred by the means of rash and 
uncalled-for innovations, while dan- 
gers have not only overtaken their 
authors, but the subjects of them like- 
wise ; and while, on the | hand, 
an appeal to experience will prove 
that the natural tendency of man is to 
run. with one another a race of im- 
provemeut; while they “will of them- 
selves push towards the goal of per- 
fection ; whi's, without the ase of any 
violent and extraordinary means for 


that.purpose, they seem (as if it were 
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‘of their’ béing) undet’a 
sort necessity of striving after ex: 
bilehce, it cahnot, as Was before re- 
marked, but be, that that dread of 
inndvatidn which bas been oftentimes 
so Vidlently decried, is an évil, when 
rtained by an uncorrupt and ho- 
pest mind, that admits of much pal- 
iation and much exculpation. 
_ If its influence upon society, and 
which ought to be the test of its value, 
were carefully examined, there cannot 
be a rational doubt that it would be a 
beneficial one. It preserves that cir- 
cumspection atid caution which are 
always necessary on great practical 
jnestions ; and if it prevent the enjoy- 
lent of the greatest possible sum of 
good, it keeps mankind also from 
rushing heedlessly and unnecessarily 
into danger. If it prevent that entire 
expansion of the faculties, and that 
perfect ‘development of mind,—if it 
prevent the display of that noble en- 
thusiasm, and those enlarged and 
glowing ideas, which have occasion- 
ally. atisen to light up the darkness of 
our moral hemisphere,—it has never- 
theless preserved the “ calm monotony 
f quiet life ;” it has kept men from 
volving themselves in discord and 
confusion, and has restrained them 
from realizing a state, where 


“ Chaos umpire sits, 
‘by. decision more embroils the fray 

which he reigns.” 
is. to. be wished, certainly, that 
there were found more frequently 
united, those qualities which are ne- 
cessary to form a great mind—a pro- 
bet love of freedom, with a capability 
pursuing it, unawed by the shackles 
of prejudice and superstition, attem- 
pered with a dae reverence for autho- 
, and a rational fear of innovation. 
To form that which 
is authorized by its excellence in as- 
serting a supremacy over others, there 
doés, it must be confessed, seem to 
bé'hecessary, not only a respect for 
thé opinions of antiquity, and a dis- 
ip pes to give them their due weight 
all questions, bat a capacity at the 
same time of judging without being 
fettered by them, an ability to discover 
the errors with which they haye been 
associated, and, so far as those errors 
are evident, a capacity for pursuing 
a different line of conduct: There 
should be not only a proper caution 
exercised in rejecting the sentiments 


of our forefatliers; if they have*been 
at all Beneficial, but ‘there stiould ‘be 
also called into'tse that penetration 
which'shall be able to see’ the ‘eohse- 
quences attending the adoption of any 
new schemes; that intiitive percep- 
tion which has sometimes; ‘ though 
rarely, shewn itself. ' There should be 
a sort of prophetic spirit, a power of 
looking as it were into futurity, and 
measuring the consequences of our 
actions to distant ations. These 
qualities, though the inseparable con- 
comitants of a traly great) mind,’ are, 
it must “bé confessed, rarely to be 
found; they have, notwithstanding, 
here and there observed, though 
unfortanately, they have come “ 
angels’ visits, few and far between.” ' 
n all great questions, however, re- 
specting liberty, and where the dis- 
ute has been, whether slavery and 
despotism, or that degree of freedom 
which ‘is the frnit of just laws, should 
have dotninion, the rational principles 
of ‘action have frequently discovered 
themselves Almost spontaneotsly, aud 
have Shot all at once into such ‘vigour 
and growth, as we might well‘sappose 
it would have taken matty years’ to 
bring about. ‘This may be owing; per: 
haps, to the nataral constitation ‘of 
man, which is of course averse ‘to 
tyranny, and which revolts at the idea 
of boridage.'’ It may be; ‘that in wat 
ters of so much importance ‘to’ ‘his 
happiness, there arise in his breast 
those original and uncorrupted 'dic- 
tates of nature, which tell him audibly 
and firmly that such and such a course 
is necessary ‘to to "put 
him in possession of that portion of 
od which the Author of ‘his ‘being 
intended for him ; that in sich ‘eases 
there is a spirit within ‘him, ‘whieh 
prompts him, without the ‘exertion 6f 
foresight or delibération,' to will and 
to do what would otherwise havebeen 
the occasion of much Jabour of thought 
and much anxiety of mind. The Aw- 
thor ‘of our being pérhaps ‘intended 
that we should be able'to hasert ‘out 
liberty, whenever there’ should oe 
casion so to do, without ‘being per- 
by subtile questions of secon- 
ary importance. This capacity,there- 
fore, when it has: becéme ‘hecessiity, 
has been almost always’ foutd, and 
some mah out of the numbers which 
are sometimes whder' ‘the!'yoke' of 
bondage has usdally atisen, to ‘point 
out to admiring followers the right 
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course path in 
which they should: follow—the end 

which they shoald bring aboat. 
obvious that the preceding 
observations on that dread of ohange 
e 


which is sometimes felt, must 


‘meant to apply to that_man who has 


honest and upright ends in view, in 
raising his voice against innovation, 
who consults.in all his actions the 
good. of . his, fellow-creatures, and 
whose sole endeavours are te promote 
their happiness. They cannot be con- 
sidered as palliations for that spirit of 
selfishness, and that narrowness of 
mind, which are too frequently the 
distinguishing attributes of man. If 
there be one character who ought to 
be mere the object of detestation than 
another,—if there be one who ought 
to be distinguished by a greater load 
of infamy than another,—if there be 
one being who is more deserving of 
reproach and scorn than his fellow- 
being,—it is unquestionably that man 
who resolutely sets his. face against 
all reformation and improvement ; who 
sees destruction ready to overwhelm 
his fellow-mortals, and will not stretch 
out his hand for the purpose of avert- 
ing it; who, because it would ruin 
his own selfish plans; and annihilate 
his own schemes of aggrandizement, 
would rather behold the world the 
subject of desolation, and misery, and 
wretchedness, than exert his energies 
for the parpose of alleviating these 
calamities, and patting an end to 
these evils. 

That there are such men—as assur- 
edly there are—shews how lamentably 
prostrate. human nature lies; how 
direful are the. effects of that curse, 
which can turn beings, who came 
pare and anspotted from the hands 
of their Creator, impressed with his 
likeness, and the subjects, though in 
an imperfect degree, of many of his 
attributes, into sach as take a plea- 
sure in destroying, that purity and 
erasing that Jikeness. These views 
may well fill the, minds of the serious 
with despondency, and Jead them to 
look forward with eagerness ta that 
day, when human natare shalb undergo 
another grand transformation, and be 
restored to its original purity, Pla- 
ced, however, as we are in this state, 
we must look forward to that time 
with composure, and take care, in the 
mean while, te perform. our allotted 
duties, Thatit will arrive,there can- 


not be a doubt; but, that, it will come 
without many struggles on our part to 
bring it, and without many endeavours 
to realize it, we,have no reason 
pect,, ang it, behoves us therefore to do 
every thing in our power to advance 
it, and, in all our actions, to;have this 

Sept. 6, 1826. 


(For the Imperial Magesiog.)> ay 
LINES OF SYMPATHY, 


Inscribed to Mrs, Jones, Widow, ne 
late Wesleyan Missioharies ; on 4: 
band’s Death, and her 6 Own 
verance. 

Repeem'p from the deep, let sotrow be bier, 

Or, if thou wilt weep, be patient ini Griefi” 

Thou art not forsaken; widowed Ratic! ; 

Though bath taken “ the gnide, 

you 

Th ate has a bower ip regions of Ti 
O loneliest flower, in 
and ‘broken, the 

ast, 

And on this love-token thy cosfidenge 

"Tis mystery all, reason, indeed ; 

The “ hand on the wall,” what n mortal, ¢ can 


read? 
in mercy’s mild foantaia’ was 
Tis the sutography and Love’s 


But ana shalt read the mystical line, ' 
When Love has decreed shall join; 
The shadows of sorrow shall flit from the sky, 
And 7 cloads shall borrow the bright 


Then. m desolate hyze;. 
In sweet resignation touch every string, , 


And “ mercy and panenie m 

Gal's ‘dealings oe 
Ther stilt Tet us tru 

He us throa sorrow 


ight, 
To heis hten oor praises ‘in realms of 
Theré doubt is wot kiown; tlie’ 


wh 
Falk Tight from the throne all knots.s 
The bright bliss of ages for, ever 
On time’s darkest pages, unfolding each ling! 
 Josnva MARSDEN. 


2 


I untie ; 
Shine 


shalr thie’ gospel 
‘From India to the 


show tbe foolish and be 
Tha wen fe tetedt 
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, 2: 


Vand’ thi Lord; 
“Shall bow anto his sway, they 

And hearken to his word; 
The earth be fill’d with righteousness, 
‘And every heart with joy and peace. 
Satan’s kingdom fall 
Like lightning to the ground ; 
enlig all, . 
jety abound: 
oO Yor the heathen see 
Thy conquest won on Calvary. 


When sball the pagan lands, 
‘That now ip darkaess sit, 
Acknowledge thy commands, 
And worship at thy feet; 
By thousands fall before thy face, 
ade willing to be sav’d by grace? 


| (When sball the savage hordes 
Of heathens tara to God; 
Forsaking their own lords, 
,, Of iron, stone, or wood? 
Shed in their hearts thy love abroad, | 
guide their wandering feet to God. 


Obi! let thine ancient race, 
Behold thy smiling face, 
know their sins forgiven : 
“ ew, and Gentile own thy sway, 
te thy glorious gospel day. 


angelize the world, 
, aes San of righteousness ! 
_JMay millions see unfarl’d 
¥ he banner of thy grace 
teach thy mercy’s joyfal song 
‘every nation—every tongte. 
Bristol, Aug. 1826." H.C. 
E MEET NO MORE. 


gon! (LINES ADDRESSED TO SISTER. 


Ye.gentle waves, which only play, 
.so¢¢Andmildly wash my native shore, 
Your marm’ring sounds recall the day 
bore a sister far away; 
, But tell me not, we meet no more! 


Me shells, which pleas’d her youthful eye, 
Ye sands, her feet have wender’d oer ; 
Ye zephyrs, passing softly by,— 


recall the parting sigh, 
“Ob! whisper not, we meet no more. 

Ye-flow’ry banks and verdant grove, 

Ye give fresh sweets, ne’er felt before ; 

Here Sarah’s feet were wont torove, 

"fo chant the melting lays of love ; 

-. Say not, yeleaves, we meet no more. © 


Ye bleating flocks, ye gazing throng, 
Forlorn I pace 
Io happier days, for ever gone, 
These fields we lightly tripp’d along : 
Say not, soft breeze, we meet no more. 
T bear a funeral bell, 
me sorrowing bosam’s pain is‘o’er ; 
And ah! to me what speaks the Knell 
To my fal heart it seems to tell; 
On Britéin’s isle we meet no more. 


Grimsby, Dec. 1825. 


"Tell of jovial hours that bring 


Ye seas, that bore tier from thisland, 
Whose billows dash ow Gothiand's sbore ; 
Ye winds, that proudly give command, 
And burl the waters on the strand,’ 
O bellow not, we nicet no’ more. 
Oh! listen to my lone request, 
Round Gothland’s isle suppress your roar ; 
Lal! there the raging storm to'rest, 
And lightly sweep o'er Sarah’s breast, 
But whisper not, we meet no niore. 


Ab, Sarah! when thy tearful ese 

Shall wildly glance on Wisby’s shore, 
The winds that pass thee swiftly by, 
Around thy head breathe uw sigh, 

And ask thee, “‘ Shall we meet'no more?” 


ANN WEBSTER. 


THE TRIUMPHANT ENTRY A 
SAINT TO HEAVEN. 


Hoxy angels, bright and fair, 
Tane your sweetest harps anew 

Glory’s re-created beir 
Passes the dark valley through :, 

Now he rises into light, 

Gaining your sublimest height. 


Spirits of the just, who bow, 
In perfection near the throne, , 
Hail the new immortal now, 
Rais’d to splendour like your own. 
Fellow pilgrims when on earth, 
Brethren by celestial birth, ? 


Martyrs of our God, whose crown 
Shines resplendently in heaven, 
' Bend your high attention down, 
See—the victor’s wreath is given. 
He hath foaglitand triumph’d well, 
Over Satan, sin, and hell. 
Happy. souls who God obey,...: 
‘Though on earth ye ph yet, 
Wait till the appointed day __ 
Ye sbal! saints and angels greet. 
When ye bid to earth adieg, 
Ye shall bear their plaudits too! 
-EpMUND Brown. 


Deal. 
4 wom 14? 
do 


(Written in a moment of temporary igloom.) 
Au, Grimalkin! didst thea know 
All that T aim saying, 
Coutdst thon tell the thoaghts that ow, 
Now that thou art playing); 
Thy frolics, so devoid of guile, 
Woald be suspended fora while,,; | 


Conldst thioa listen, 
“Of oor haman folly? 


other gambels, sports, wine, 
And freaks less guiltless far than thine. 

ry? 
Oh! how glide thy moments on, 


Innocently 


bow much ourown, 
Sinbing, weeping daily. 
Little puss, eneyabeey« 
Yet enjoy thy sportive glee. 
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Ob! bow)oftes isthe soul... ..... For deep affliction’s barbed sti 
Daoopingas,the, willow; Corrodes, ny bosom, mars delight ; 
.Onit waves pf trouble roll, And o’er my soa! the déath-dark ing 
Billew after billow! Of hell’s interminable kig 

Yet vadisturb’d is thy repose, . Darkens the glories of thy Ig. an 
Uninjar’d when the tempest blows. From thee, God! my wand’rieg 
», Xet I will not envy thee, Unchang d by grace, presames to stray, 
This is all.thy heaven ; And in an arm of fesh find’ 
But—O blissfal thought! tome, The pow’r to calm, the strength to bind, 
- Brighter hopes are given. “ ‘ The woes ’tis thine to chase away. 

Thy portion is the dust—but I Dark as the dreary depths of night, , 
Am heir to immortality! My sin-polluted spirit 
Deal. E. B.. O’erwhelm’d by Satan’s vengeful might, 

It feels no ray of beav’uly light, 
Bat in its gailty blackness dies! 
» | The world, with,all its idle joya, 
KNOW THAT MY Hath bound me with an tres apell, 5, 
*Midst revels rade, tamultpoes n 


I nom that my Redeemer liveth, And airy pleasures,—gilded toys— 


My heart would fondly Jove ta dévell. 
at joy that beaw’nly sentence giv 
Sometimes moisten’d with a tear, OF Woes, 
Bier) sorvow is bat briet, at peace the world d'from me. 
I know that my Redeemer liveth : Pat sis ;preast s 
Though the’ earth my rest shall be, And teach iny soul to bless th came 
Thoagh soon its narrow womb receiveth Abd make the Lord of life te y 
__ All the grave can have of me; Lamb of th Tg PS ae 
And (0 dire effect of sin) : t in thee 
Thoagt corruption soil my skin, _ y heart bows low solemtr pray 3 
sbis leah shall barst tke lod The 
et this 8 st the et 
Aad these eyes shall see my God. And leads to beavenaud glory there. 


E.B. | Eniberton, Bucks: Bp. 


low b set To THE WIDOW AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
THE CHRISTIAN MARINER'S SONG.|  jare Rev. J. Jones, RECTOR oF SHIPHAM, 


A Parody on the ** Canadian Boat Song,” NEAR BRISTOL. . ‘ve 
“by T. Moore, Esq. THERE is a sorrow hope cannot restrain, 
GeNLy as flaws the stream of time, And there are griefs that find no'place of 
ur vessel floats on to the coasts sublime, rest, 
Bat ere the less’ning shores look dim, That seek for consolation’s balu in vain,’ 
Oh ! sweet let ‘us sing the heavenly bymn. To ease the smarting of the wounded breast. 
Sing) brothers, sing, as on we J ow ¥ 
Our moments are few, and will soon be past. | Bat know, my friends, not so your, present 


Ob ! let us now oar sail aofurl, The’ in the house of mourning you abide; 
_ Ifbaply a breath the blue wave may curl, | For heavenly comfort comes to your relief, 
waft us om pon And stays the swelling of affiiction’s'tide. 
ere sweetly we'll rest, to toil no more. . ; 
Blow, eee te spicious blast, The stroke is close that cats the tender tie, 
., We safely shall repoktto the port at last. And nature keenly feels her painful part, 
< But resignation checks the rising 
so fee tide! yon waning moon And stills the tamalt of the th g heart. 
het Spirit ! When faithfal labourers thro’ life’s weary way 
Breathe;down from heaven a fav'ring air. Have a long course of arduous, daiy trod, 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream rans fast, | Have borne the beat and burden of the day, 
The hayen is, near, and the danger’s past. And wait with joy the coming of their ; 
Deal. viodoa E. B. Shall we repine that these are gather'd in, 
bite Just like a shock of felly tipen’d corn ; 
aad? a j And that, victorious over death and sin,” 
LINES WRITTEN IN AFFLICTION. A wreath of endless peace their brows adorn? 
Lorp ! from thy, blest abodes Q.bear No,—there is oause ev’n rather to rrigie. 
The wailings of my (troubled breast ; That. with a Saviour’s love they bad been 
Oh! let thy, mercy. calm each fear, blest; ‘ 
And still each pang, and dry each tear, That, thro’ obedience to his heavenly voiee, 
And give my wearied spwit rest. He has conducted them to endless rest. 


ay, 
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Go, view him thas whose loss. ye now deplore, 
He by daz, ne mown bs Rights 
His God 


glory now for evermore, 
And his ioe d Lord bis everlasting light.” 


"tach may the warm remembrance of his worth 
sab st to seck the light that round ‘bim 


we while. we hold his memory dear on: eérth; 
His -falling' mantle may become oar owas 


Sideot, Dec. 1825. MARY TANNER. 

on SEEING 
A BEAUTIFUL PERSIAN IRIS FADE. 
that once bleom’d so lovely end 


d shed’ delicious perfame, 
beatity is’ faded, never again 
Bat other sweet flowers, in colours as 
Will shortly unfold, and their beauties 


Thouw once wast a beauteous parpling bud, 
"Till rear’d by the fostering stem, 
Then, swpafly enwreath’d in leaves glossy and 


green 
Thou open’dst a beanfifal 
so soft ant: 


Might ‘with the delicate lily in white. 


With of agure thy petals were tinged, 
As if nature had carelessly run 

Her pene} lighto’er, and in haste tocomplete, 
Had bathid thee i in rays of the san, 

Who lft thee soft streake of his bright golden 


» beam,’ 
Whieh' made thy pure bosom still. lovelier 
seem. 


Bat the rich 


sparkling. velvet with which thou 


For the sap that once noorish thy silvery 


arnt faded beauty, an emblem sup- 
or i, wbich, like thee, only blossoms and 


dies. ij 
1606. M, 8. 
a DESIRE TO ‘DEPART, AND TO BE 
Cinist.” (Phil. i. 23.) 
N@toley this achinghead . 
a 
the happy dead. 
esorrews 
336 
And be for,ever blest. :; 


To the 


And. soar to, worlds above, 
Roll round, ye hours of tine, 
And my soal to bliss 
To feast on leasures all divine, ede 
righ 
Blagdon , Septs 5, 1826. DYER, 


Waar, in thie world’s dark vale-of sinand wo, 
soul by sterms o’er- 
whelm’d 
What beams within with pure oo glow, 
When cham’ 


of heaven, sweet of the 


Oft sites by here below the 'orplian’s sigh ; 
A father’s tears, which flowfrom weeping eyes, 
And mother’s griefs, by hope commanded, die. 
When wo in clouds across the spirit steals, 
And casts. the deep’aing 
abroad, 
“odo the tempest, hope ber beams reveals, 
pone the soul depress’d by sorrow’s 


Death’s terrors lose their ghast iy solemn dread, 
When o’er the grave hope’s heav’nly influ- 
ence reigns ; 
The soul that lingers on disease’s bed, © 
By hope behelds the bright celestial plains. 


A gy hope, which breathes her rich’ per- 
And all beauteous with 


Shall Bese her glories o’er the silent tomb, 
in eternal spring her smiles display. 
XENOPHON, 


Review.—The Amulet, or Christian 
and Litera Remembraucer. 12mo. 


IN our Jast number,. among our lite~ 
rary notices, we announced the speedy 
appearance of this work. Since that 
announcement it has been ushered 
into the world, and we are. happy to 
state, that its high pretensions have 
been fully verified.. The general.as- 
pect of the volume is that.of delicate 
splendour. Its covering is handsome, 
the edges of its leaves are: giltpand 
the paper is good, forming what,miay 
be justly termed an elegant present 
to make to and 
Pp y ‘so to a young: Jady or 
gentleman by whom the giver wishes 
to be held in remembrance: 
The plates, twelve’ in number, are 
delineated with much skill ’by the de- 
signer, and executed with the tinbest 
enetgies the graphic»ast. «Thtse 
aresrendered doubly valuable by the 
deseriptions with which they:are ac- 
companied, and-cannot fail, to‘engage 
reiterated examination, withoat be- 
cothing tiresome, or sinking’ ‘in the 
estimation of those by whom they-are 
inspected. The. ¢xpense: with which 
they have:beén got up. must have been 
very considerable aban cova? Ace 
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Review—The Amulei. 


Bat outward devorations and inter- 
nal embellishments are only of seeon 
dary ‘Consideration. The contents 
which literature has suppliéd, are, of 
far. greater importance; and . these, 
we are highly pleased to.state,. tend, 
both in their character and bearing, 
to enhance the value of the volume in 
no inconsiderable degree. 

Taken in‘ the aggregate, the tales, 
essays, descriptions, and poems, are 
about: one hundred in number, ‘of 
which nearly the whole are original, 
contributed by above fifty of our most 
popular living authors, The poetry 
occupies about one third of the vo- 
lume, distributed throughout its pages 
between the prose compositions, with. 
out engrossing any distinct, depart- 
ment. Most of these productions of 
the muse are short, but the sentiments 
are fall of energy, or playful humour, 
but on all occasions their moral ten- 
dency is too obvious to be overlooked. 
The diction is chaste, and the versifi- 
cation smooth and flowing, equally 
removed from bombast and meanness. 
Their authors evince a friendly ac- 
quaintance with the flowers that grow 
on Parnassus. 

In the prose department the com- 
positions are more extended, but we 
have not observed any tale that ont- 
lives the interest which it first excited. 
Like the poetry of which we have just 
spoken, they are all decidedly of a 
religious and moral complexten, in 
which ethical truth, and delineations 
of character, in pleasing attire, 
exhibiting a cheerful aspect, without 
being surrounded by a chilling atmo- 
sphere, or menaced by: a latent but 
portentous frown. 

The tale of “ Allan Lorimer” ig ra- 
ther too long. for its.incidents, and the 
narrative is too much interrupted with 
the Janguage of description, but its 
amiable’ spirit’ beguiles. tediousness, 
and its happy termination forbids us 
to wish that it had been more ¢on- 
traeted. . The-account of the ‘* Arme- 
niaw Christians” is full of interest, and 
will bear a second and a third perusal 
without creating satiety or weariness. 
The story of “‘ Sir Arthur Woodgate” 
cannot be perused without many con- 
flicting ‘emotions.. We admire the 
venerable old' Christian, we love the. 
amiable. and rigid virttie of Frances, 
pity the rashness of Hubert, and detest: 
the bigoted.tyrapay of Bonner... The 


young “ Savoyards” is truly pathetic; 


but, to the mere English’reader, the 
scraps of fordigh language which are 
introduced withont trahslation, 
will obscure some of its beauties, and 
diminish much of its effect. “ The 
Albigensés” cofitains an epitomized 
history of thai interesting but. much 
neglected and deeply injured people. 
It is well written, and. cannot fail to 
awaken sympathy for the heroic suf- 
ferers, and indignation against the 
authors of their wrongs. 
From atnong these htiterons and 
diversified sketches, we shall conclude 
with selecting the poligwing as con- 
taining a mediam sample of the epics 
and manner in which the various .arti- 
cles are written, due allowance being 
made for the modes of thouglit 
expression whieh. so, many 
must be expected to display, on 
jects that have no immediate con- 
nexion with one another, 


(A Sketch.) 
“The sun had scarcely risén over Elmwor 
village, when nearly all its inhabitants tad 
their beds, and were rambling through the 
fields, and along the hedges, to gather | ag 
branches and fresh flowers. to deck the Miay- 
pole, around which the old and the young were 
to assemble, when Evening, the friend’ and 
patroness of innocent amasement, paced in her 
shadowy mantle over earth. It was the morn- 
ing that ushered in ‘ the merriest month of all 
the year ;’ and in the whole village there was 
bat one aching heart. Nearl Pa the 
tin which, * tine Out of ons 
estal occasions, the villagers bad lield their 
joyous meetings, was the neat bot ‘hon 
cottage in which Mary Edmonds and ‘her ¢ 
dren dwelt. She was a stranger, Who 'h 
been abont three years a resident ‘am 
them, and by her kind and ‘gentle inanpe 
her continual anxiety to lessen all their diffi- 
culties, aid to administer to all their wit 
and, above all, by thatair of gentility whi 
marked her as evidently superior to (he sitna- 
tion she then filled, she had succeeded in 
ing not only their esteem, but their affection. 
“« Awakened from sléep that was om 
unbroken, she opened’ her laftice Window, and 
looked forth upon the laughing crowils, in 
whose joy she tould not paitioipats, and listen- 
ed to the merry singing, for which her heart 
had no echo. ir voices were loud and 
cbeerfal, as they sung the song that had been 
their favourite, perhaps for ages : 
That laaghs all wintry cares away ; 
Oy the merry merry May ! 
Now we have liad Our April showers, 
And merry May will bring as dowers; 
O, the merry, merry May!) 
She comes in robe of red and ‘ 
So gay with diamond gems 
, the merry, merry May! 
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‘Then look. apon her cloudless sky, 


BM alde 


And hear her herald-lark on 
O, the merry, merry May! 


Then drive all wintry caresaway, . 
And laugh, and be like merry May; on 
the merry, merry May!" 
__ ™ Mary Edmonds listened to the gay s 
of her neighbours; bat they iitile the 
feelings ta which their merriment had given 
rise. The day was to her, one whith bronght 
revolleotions the most sad; and when they 


pesees: on their way rejoicing, she tarned from 

««T¢ was well known to all the neighbour- 
hood, that' some cload shadowed her hopes 
and her prospects ; for in ber countenance and 
Magner! there was that expression of deep 
apcomplaining sorrow, which seldom 

from any wound but that which rankles 
in the tieart, and for which the world’s bless- 
provide a care. Her cottage 
‘tastefully furnished. It was 
possessed a competency safli- 
the ion, not only of 

» bat of comforts. All who knew 
her friends, and it was almost impos- 
she’ could ever have had an enemy. 
habits and her. were liarly 
ie, and placid, and her children were 
j a motber could wish in them—beauti- 
I, interesting, and beloved by all. The an- 
Ipiness t for every one felt she was unhappy) 

D 's, was therefore a mystery to 
the-villugers, No one coald divine the source 
»whenee it arose. Many indeed were the 
esses as to its origin; for thoughthey bad 
often heard her children talk of a father, they 
had never heard her speak of a husband: and 
when she came amongst them, her dress was 
not that of a widow. . 
_.“ The day of merriment had and 
the evening bad summoned the old and Joung 

the village to the open plain that front 
Edmonds’ dwelling, She was sitting on 
e green bank beneath the aged tree t 

owed the cottage-gate ; and as the mia- 
sounds. of music and laughter from, the 
tighbouring crowd met ber ear, she pressed 

d A brow, and seemed absorbed i 
mghts that were even more than asaally 


oly. 

Her fhitle boy had been for some time 
ing iis head on her lap, and, as he found 

stil] unnoticed, at length he raised his 
tearful eyes, looked in her face, and asked her 
why Ly was so sad, when every body was so 


ii: 


ae Pat away your daisies, Jane,’ said he to 

young sister, who was sitting by his mo- 

S side, arranging a nosegay of wild- 

wers—‘ Pot away your daisies, and come 
and kiss mamma, for she is weeping.’ 

“ At this moment, a stranger appeared 
standing within the cottage-gate ; he wore a 
dark riding-cloak, the cape of which he held 
to his face, with the ovident intention of con- 
cealing his features ; and remained for a while 
unnoticed by those he was so earnestly con- 
templating. 

«**Mamma, mamma, do not look so sad 1 
exclaimed both her children, and Mary Ed- 
monds turned and smiled through her tears as 
she kissed them. 


r advanced a few 


The 
ithdrew the, 


cloak appeared 
resamed 
to look a 


the litte boy, who pointed him out to his 
mother. She rose, and politely custesied to 
the stranger. 


**'Tf you are going to join the crowd of 
mérry villagers, sir,’ said she, * you huve bat 
to pass this corner, and you will see the Tight 
hearted and bappy.’ 
“ The stranger made no reply: wns 
“Or, perbaps, sir,’ she continued, ‘ yo 
are on yourway to the village ins; 
road will lead you to it, but yourwill fing it 
Still the s ve ber no answer. 
violent on, and a suppressed sob appeat- 
ed to shake his whole frame. « . 
_ You do not know me, Mary 
Mary Edmonds looked at him-fixedly,and 
while she gazed, he let the manfle fall from 
his fate. She sank upon the green sward 
from’ which she had risen, and appeared’ to 
exert a more than haman strength, while she 


replied to his question, 

well do I know that veice..and those 
feitares.—Go, my children,’ said she, ‘and 
wait within come to you.” The 
ones immediately passed through the gate, and 
entered the cottage. 

The stranger mstantly fell. at 
embraced them, and wept like a child.‘ Oh!’ 
said hie, ‘ T cannot ask forpardou; but, for 
fove of Him whe died for ‘sinners, give ®t 


on my koees to obtain for- 
iveness, or to depart from you apd die. For 
ie sake of those little ones—I have never 
seen one of them until this night: é ihe, 
Mary! For the sake of that'Ged you have 
always loved, and who bas given me a broken 
and a contrite heart,—forgive: me,..Mary ! 
Forgive me, even on the return of the wery 
day on which, like a wretch, 1 left you!” 
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nearer 
that 
more iban half bid bis face... The expression 
of bis conatenance was melaneboly but 
it was a melancholy with remorse— 
: very different from that of the woman on whom 
he was.so intently gazing. The fall of his 
be aceidental; for in an 
the disguise, and continued 
other embraciag and weep- 
: ing over her children. 
“ He had not continued in this postdre many 
minutes, before he attracted the attention of 
| me, Mary—give itto me!” 
| “Mary Edmonds took her husband's tiand, 
| and ber tears. fell fast apon it :—+ Oleli 
| did you desert me?’ were the only words,she 
could utter. ene 
I lave wronged you,’ he 
‘hot F have soffered deeply—most deeply : 
: by day and by night the bitterest remorse tas 
| been with me, until my life became # burden, 
Edmonds had deeply felt the 
she had suffered : deserted bs the husband 
whom had centered all her and 
affections,—at the moment, too, when his cares 
and attentions were rendered meces- 
sary,—she had struggled’ and not altogether | 
in vain, to forget the days—the words—the | 
looks—the actions of pure and devoted love, | 
in the remembrance of the sin by which he 
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Review—Bifé of Robert Raikes, Esq. 


a woman's peace and to a womln’s pride. 
But she was wife aod a inother} and the 
parent of ber children, the object of her early 
and disinterested attachment, was before ber— 
a pevitent! She kuew that in‘heaven there is 
ieee sinner ‘that repenteth ; and few will 
ahi raising ber‘ husband the 
groand, amid weeping and thanks givi 
to the Almighty for to 
receiving him again to her home and her affec- 
tions.” —p. 101 to 106. 


Review.—Shetch of the Life of Robert 
Raikes, Esq. and the History of 
Sunday Schools. By W. F. d. 
12mo. pp, 140. Union 
Depit, Paternoster , Lendon, 

1826, 


Tus little book exhibits a meam and 
fy Appearance; its sheets are 
oosely ‘put together; and, so far as 
eXtetnal aspect can bave an influence 
on judgment, it is in etery respect un- 
y the subject of which it treats. . 
feathered miscreant, who ‘had 
murdered thousands of his species, 
and désolated theit country ; at un- 
principled vagabond, who had excited 
public. attention by his impadence; 
or a titled scoundrel, whose baseness 
had procured for him the execration 
of the families te had ruined,—would 
haye been presented to the world in 
two. velumes quarto, decorated per- 
haps with a countenanee which obli- 
vien ought to conceal. Some venal 
biographer, hired by publishers as 
unptincipted as himself, to praise the 
departed nuisance for virtues)/that 
wither-at the mention of his name, 
would have raised a monument to his 
memory, and presérved the stinking 
pest from. putrefaction by the magic 
of literary perfume. Bat Raikes—the 
immortal Raikes, the friend of huma- 
nity, the ‘benefactor of mankind, is 
desiined to find his way to posterity 
through an eighteen-penny vehicle of 
literature, without an ornament, and 
almost destitute of decent accommo- 


It‘must, however, be admitted, that 
much may be argéd to palliate these 
deviations, from the dictates of jus- 
tice. A character that is indebted for 
its vietues to biographical ingenalty, 

res all the advantages which arti- 
ficial aid can impart, and friendship 
takes care that nothing sball be with- 


holden, from which so much is to be 
derived. With Robert Raikes, Esq. 


is already established On an immove- 
able basis, which no biographical arti- 
fice can either elevate or depress. A 
million’ of ‘Siinday scholars, idstrncted 
by ninety teachers, scattered 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
unite their voices in fayour oF the 
illustrious founder of Sanday schools ; 
and millions yet unborn .will repeat 
his name, when they resound » his 
praises among distant generations. 
This is sterling biography, which su- 
persedes the necessity of all other... 
We learn, from the little work be- 
fore us, that Mr. Raikes was borm ip 
the city of Gloutestér, in 1736; that, 
being naturally of a compassionate 
disposition, on reaching maturity, the 
miserable state of the County Lride- 
well tirst excited his attention ; and, 
in favour of its wretched ‘inmates, ‘his 
pen, his inflaence, and his property, 
were employed, On discovering 
crime and ignorance were in gener 
associated, he next torned: his atten 
tion to the miserable condition Of th 
children around him, and was final! 
induced. to lay the foundation,of; an 
institution, the origin and mm of 
which he thus describes, a ‘lotter 
dated November 26, 1783 
The beginning of this scheme was etitir 
owing to Some basiiiess 
me one morning into the suburbs of the ci 
where the lowest of the pests (who are pri 
cipally employed in the pin manufactory 
chiefly reside, I was strack with concern at 
seeing a group of children, wretched! 
at play in the street. I asked an ore 
whether those children belonged to that 
of the town, and lamented their misery and 
idleness. Ah! sir, said the woman to when] 
was speaking, could you take a view of - 
of the town ona Sunday, you would 
shocked indeed, for then the streét is led 
with multitudes of these wretches, Who, re- 
leased on that day from employment, spend 
their time in noise and riot, playing at chatk, 
and cursing and swearing in 4 manne sp hor- 
rid, as to convey to any serious mind an idea 
of bell rather than any other place. We have 
a worthy clergyman, said she, minister of our 
t, the Sa are ven 
to follow their inclinations Without 
as their its, totally abandoned themselves, 
have no idea of instilling into the minds of 
their children, principles to which they them- 
selves are entire strangers. 
“ This conversation suggested to me, that 
it would be at least a harmless attempt, if it 
were productive of no good, stiould some little 
lan be formed to check this deplorable pro- 
‘anation of the Sabbath. I then inquired of 
the , if there were any decent well- 
women in the neigh ; who 


the case is widely diffcrent. His fame 
95.—VoL, VIII. 


I presently. 
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was directed tofour. To these Fapptied, and 
made an-agreement with them, receive as 
many children a4 should send upon the Sua- 
pe: whom they instract, in reading, 

in: the Chorch Catechisin. | For this 
each .a shilling: for their 


clergyman before mentioned; avd imparted, 4o 
bin my'ptari) |He was much satislied with 
the:idea, that: he: engaged to. lend his assist: 
ance, by going: roand to the schools an. = 
day afiernoon, to ‘examing the progress: t 
was to'enforee order and 
emong set of jittie heathens... 
“This, sir,imas the commencement, the 
jane ts now about three since we 
andl d could wish you were here. te 
dnqairy the! effect. Awoman who 
lives iw a lane where had fixed a school, told 
me, some timc ago, that the place was quite a 
heaven upon Sundays,, compared ‘to what, it 
uséd beso numbers. who bave learned 
to and say their catechism are so great, 
tbat Dam astonished at it, |. Upon the Sanday 
take their scholars to 
charch,.a place into which neither they or 
théivanrestors: ever entered, with a view to 
therglory of God. Bat, what is yet more ex- 
4° within’ this. month, these little 
fins have ini great nambers taken it 
into theis beads to frequent the early moruing 
prayers; which are beld every morning at the 
cathedral,:at seven.e'clock. I believe there 
were near fifty this. moraing, ,They assemble 
at thei rouse of one of the mistresses, and 
walk béfore her to charch, two and two, ip as 
much asi a-company of soldiers. [am 
generally at: charcb, and alter service they all 
come roand me. to make their bow, aed. if any 
animosities have arisen, to make their com- 
t./ Mae yreatiprinciple incalcate is, to 
end to, each other ; .pot 
to. pro: another; to be dutifal to ‘their 
ents; not to offend "God by cursing 7] 
; ‘and sock cepts as ‘all 
niray eornpretiend. sidn “is ‘that 
an pritter;Dhave pricted.a littlebook, which 
Tigive amongst them: and some friends, 
subscribers to. the Society for 
Gir reat Knowledge, sometimes make me a 
roel of Bibles, Testaménts; 86. 
ute as rewards (o the deserving. 
The attended thie scheme has 


up the i ject, so that [ flatter Pavselt in time 
the good: effects will ro) as 
to become 1 


“The nomben of children, ot present thes 
engaged.on the Sabbath are hetween two and 
three bundred, and they are increasing mK every 

ve endeavouted t my 

acquaintance ‘that 

Que bas entered into 
and it was in order to excite, others 
to follow the example, that I inserted in my 
paper the paragsaph which I suppose'you saw 
copied inte the Landon papers. I cannot ex- 
pres to yoo the pleasure I often receive in 
discovering genias .and innaie good dispo- 
sitions among this little multitude. It is bota- 


‘insbeman nature.: I have often, too, 
th 
nitions, which, alwnys do sin’ the mildest and 
y The. - going: among them, 
kind 
ig Rew and: ingratiating myself wit 
them, have given mei 
than|L ever could hase imagined ; 
am told by their mistresses.:that, they > 
much of my. displeasure. Hf yoa 
exer pass th Lshali be bappy 
myr lo, you, and. ito, shew 
ts.of this effort.at oivilization... the 
of God. be promoted even the 
smallest degree, society must reap same hene- 
If good seed be, sown.in the, miediat an 
arly period of baman life, though it shews 
its ‘not agdin for wiatly ‘yeurs, it may please 
God, at seme ‘future, period, to. Calne it to 
pring up, and to bring forth; 4 plenteons 
“tt With regard to the fulés ted, T onl 
terred because they wanted deceat clothing, 
bat I could. not undertake to supply this defect. 
I argue, therefore, If you ap ‘biter aboat, 
withoat shoes, and in a ra 1 coat, Yo a may 
as well come to ‘school, at may 
tend to yoar in that nope 


en that fi All that require, ¢lean 
ds, clean aed the hair combed ; if you 
ave, no 


irt, come in, that whieh you 
have on. The want of deca apparel, at first, 
kept great nombers distance, But they how 
begin to grow wiser; ‘and all pate ree to 
had the good lack to procare 
for some that“Were deserving, which 
been of great use. You will u erstand, 
that these’ children’ are from ‘six years’ ol 
dwelyé or foarteen.. {Boys ara girls 
this age, who have been toja andiseiplived, 
are generally, teo refractory for this govern- 
meat, ormation, in seems to. me 
yh sbing icesorddty, 
afd’ practical hal devorenr, 


learn. IT have 


of | an age< “Bat whither 


to how mash I baye. irs 
our ought fhe 
telling: what frst way- 
id 
arisen jn your 
improvement to bejmadé ax this’ plan!' The 
minds of men have taken great hold that 
day whack mey be deemed an 
yw ma a 
therefore are to ‘he pdsed i- 
cation of intud ‘as ‘well as Body. ’ ‘Ties 
out this prejadiveis the”point at as’ iny 
object~ Our Saxjonr takes: particu- 
ains to soanifest, that whatever teaded to 


pra the health and, ppiness fel- 
w-creata r 


“‘T do not think I have written s6‘long a 
letter for some years. Bat you will excase 
me; my t is warm in the cause. I thi 


this is the kind of reformation most requisite 


é an, and set up Sunday achoo]s in other parts 
| 
s 
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in this Let our patriotsie 
t despotism, whieh't ical i 
‘that tree ‘tiberty! ant national 
welfdre-are more essentially promoted 
any reform parlianenti«! 4 
As-often as T have at ed to conclude, 
some new idea bas arisen. is strange, as 
I am ‘writing ‘to @ person whom [wever 
amd perhaps ‘never may, see;' but felt 
that we think alike: F shalt (herefore only add 
my atdent wishes; that ‘your views of promot- 
ing the happiness of society may be attended 
th every possible “success, conscious ‘that 
your'own internal enjoyment will) thereby be 
considerubl y advanced.—I have the honoar to 
be, sir) your's, &e. Ri 11 to 18. 
The preceding letter, addressed.ta 
Cotonel Townley, was, at bis request, 
published in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine; of which, thé 
of Sunday, Schools. became 
used, througheat the kingdom, and 
the result is too well known to require 
farttier diacidation: Independently 
‘letter; this little’ niémoi 
coptains mang, instructive and enter. 
taining, ..anecdotes,, which .render..it 
both interesting and valuable. It is 
writteb’with much simplicity, and is 
highly Aeserving of a’ place in every 
school and. juyenile, library 
throughout, the world, 1g 08 niyod 


Ruwiuw.—Zhe Lheary.and Practice.of 
Warnang and ‘Ventilating. Publie 
Buildings, Dwelling -houses, and Con- 
sérvatories, &e. $c, ; with numerous 
Copper plates... an. Engineer, 
pp. 362, . Thomas and 
George Underwood, 1825.25 

AS’ thé’ seagait’ of Winter is’ Wow’ fas 

ect 


approaching, .a work that directs. 
how 40 :inerease: ear domestic com: 
any department)’ during its 
Has strong claim upon 
the réader’s The title which 
is prefixed.,to, this, article, will inform 
us, that itis in the production of an 
teeable! temperature,’ the ‘economy 
fuek; the’ prevention of ‘annoyance 
the parity: vf 
atflosphere which the inmates of habi~ 
tations breathe, we must look, for: the 
advantages ‘whieh this publication 
promises impart. Of his plats and 
pridtiples, the author in ‘his preface 
furnishes the following epitomized 

“Part I. hends ‘a brief View of the 


natare of fuel, and of fhe ‘chemical principles 
on which the process’ of 


as well 


as'animal respiration, depends: accompanied 
for preventing as faras possi- 
hedel eterioas influence of a vitiated atmo- 
on avimal ‘life. Im this! part of his 
work,’ the ‘author bas assigded much’ greater 
ageticy°to™ the! pitrogen, or axotic portion of 
the atmosphere, in ‘thre production of various 
natural phenomena, tlian chenrical writers have 
geuerully allowed.» 
succeeding chapters'éf Part)I. relate 
to the noxious agency of stagnant water, and 
of putrescent and’ vegetable matter 
the! vicinity of popalous distriets, with sug- 
gestions as ‘to: the ee making the 
conservation ‘of ‘public: h-a branch of the 
internal’: i oder heads,—the 
construction of chithneys and preveation of 
smoke,—the preventiow of vegetalile and 
mat substances from: being teft: axpesed:.to 
putrefaction,—and the’ more:perfest. ventila-. 
tion of every description of. public buildings; 
are weverall pconpidereds shave 
«Part LE. eomtainsa descrifition:df all the 
known varieties: of grates: ‘or stovés:nsed for 
disseminating eat, both with:open and con- 
fihed fire-chambers; with ob $i thei 
comparative advantages ia econémizing heat 
and preventing the we ye of smoke. 
Also the' various modes bhilding fernaces, 
boilers, and constrecting apparatns for 
warming buildings of all «kinds:by theans, of 
eteamtieat.: ‘To whieh are addedy ai féwatb- 
servations on the constraction-aad nian 
of garden-stoves and conservataries; with a 
view of regulating thet ratare in such 
edifices more consonant to the operations of 
natere in the vegetable kingdom’; anth:at ithe 
same time rendering these~ buildings dimore 
salubrious, as places of resort for the lovers of 
elegant retirement.”"— Preface, p. 
This volume contains: twentysfour 
chapters, and an appendix, in which 
the author examines and discussés‘the 
various topics connected with. fire, 
stoves, furnaces, boilers, smoke, and 
ventilation, in a brief, but‘compechen- 
sivé ahd intelligible manner. 
apparatus, and the subseqhent im- 
provements which they .haxe, pnder- 
gone, pass under his inspection. “These 
are ilustrated by twenty neatly -fmish- 
ed ddppér-plate engravings ; 
the defects, and: excellences of Gach 
invention. are pointed out, rational 
estimate is formed.of| their,compara- 


merits and deficienciesi:: 


‘The’ plan which oar fireplaces 
are constructed” for, the of 
eoal, the author, conceives. to be ve! 
defective in ‘principle, while the mode 
of burning wood in our farm-houses 
and’ cottages, he pronomices to be 
infinitely worse. Mer: 
«From the ‘fagacions properties (he ob- 
serves) of this fact, it would net be mach 
to’ say, at ‘least three-fourths of the beat 
from wood fires (more especially the 


| 
| 
J 
7 
4 


by i the . chimney, 


‘om the smoke or 


as to give out:nearly whole heat. of the 
fuel. to the building, without producing any 
inconvenience, by the choaking of the pipes. 
How Jong the present waste. of fuel, as wel! 
as inconvenient system of burning wood, will 
yet prevail ‘in the cottages of the poor in this. 
country, impossible to, guess; for: any. 
person endeavonring to convince them of their 
want of;economy in this, respect, would haye 
to contend both with ignorance and préjudice 
in favour ‘of ever, castom, however ab- 
surd.”—p. 38. 
*‘Improvenients on the present sys- 
tem, the author contends, must ema- 
nate with thé higher classes in society; 
bat ‘even in these stations he seems 
apprehensive that ignorance and pre- 
judice have found a citadel too strongly 
fortified for science and philosophy to 
shake. Heé hesitates not to assert, 
that “the due management of ‘fuel, 
for the purpose of producing the 
test effect from & given quantity, 
Is béttef practised ‘throughout every 
country in Europe than it is in Great 
Britain at the present day.” 
As‘healih combines itself with con- 
vehiente’' and comfort in the author's 
recommendations, he ‘adverts to the 
fatal effects which the deleterious 
gases produce ; and hence infers the ne- 
cessity of removing such nuisances as 
now find an asylum among the dense 
ulation of London. Slaughter- 
ses, the miasma of Smithfield, ‘the 
vegetable offal of Covent Garden mar- 
ket, the putrid remains of animal sub: 
stanees; smoke, gas, air in closely-shat 
rooms, and in charches infected with 
effluvia issuing from vaults beneath, 
he ‘places among the noxious pests 
which ought to be removed. On this 
latter subject his observations merit a 
most attentive consideration. 


“ The confisement of the air in churches, 
the negligence of those who have the ous- 
tody of them, ‘deserves our strongest execta- 
tion. For we are not: only exposed to ‘ai 
e (an entering a ch for moraing 

service) frequently or, fifteen degrees in 
the summer months below that pf the external 
air, but we are obliged to respire a portion of 
air which has béen allowed to remain stagnant 
during a whole week; and often vitiated by 
the gaseous matter evolved from haman'‘re- 


maius ! 
“The plan of depositing the dead in the 
rior of our sanctuaries, may be advyanta- 
geons certain parties who sell these privi- 
leges to the highest bidders; but it is certainly 
to the internal police of any coun- 


try, te permit the existence of so palpable, or 
at least, probable soarce for the productipn of 
a malignant class of fevers; in conformity to 
the monkish customs of our forefathers, or 
for the pecuniary profit of a few handred of 
inactive or rapacious el ° 

* As it is a fandam maxim of ecclesias- 
tical. law, not te commence in any instance the 
‘ work of reformation,’ lest it might endanger 
the whole fabric; it becomes incumbent on 
our civil directors, not to allow our spiritual 
guides to send us ‘to the tomb of all the 
Capulets’ before our proper time, by first poi- 
soning as with the mal-aria of their freehold 
cemeteries, and then pocketing a handsome 
fee for the honour of being deposited by our 
friends near the place execution !— We 
say, reform the system of interment alto- 
gether. ‘They manage these things better in 
Franve.’””—p. 134 to 136. 

In the construction of stoves and 
fireplaces, three important objects, he 
contends, should always be kept in 
view—economy in fuel, the securing 


-of the greatest quantity of heat, and 


the prevention of annoyance from 
smoke. Of these contrivances, the 
author has furnished engravings and 
descriptions of a great variety ; but 
although several have made approxi- 
mations towards this desirable combi- 
nation, no one has yet reached the 
grand desideratum. 

Count Rumford’s plans he speaks 
with much approbation ; and Cuttler’s 
improvements he extols as containing 
many excellences; but much room 
stil remains for the exercise of genius 
and the display of inventive: power. 
The northern nations of Europe, and 
the Chinese, seem to have adopted 
methods peculiarly adapted to their 
respective climates ;. but their advan- 
tages will hardly bear a transplanta- 
tion into our native land. 

On heating buildings by steam, on 
the. suspension of steam boilers, on 
the construction. of furnaces, op steam 
apparatas, its operations and effects, 
we find many judicious observations ; 
but we must. refer to the werk itself 
for the development of plans, and the 
comparative advantages arising from 
the application of caloric in its various. 
modes to the requirements of local 
a ation. 

afortunately, mankind are so. cir- 
cumstanced, that they find it more 
easy to discover errors than to supply 
defects, This seems to be the case 
with the author of the work before us. 
He sees at no great distance the ob- 
ject.at which he aims, but an impass- 
able gulf intervenes, Science may 
hereafter throw a bridge across. this 
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amaller kind, or is lost to the | 
vapour of wood, would allow pipes to be ex- 
7 tended in a lateral or any other direction, so 
re 
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formidable ravine, and ultimately 
crown persevering effort with success. 
In the mean while, every exertion is 
praiseworthy, and entitled to encou- 
ragement; and we shall be happy to 
learn that the author's endeavour to 
serve his country has not ‘left ‘hin 
without a well-merited remuneration 
for his services, 


_ THE, FEMALE STRANGER. 
(A Fragment. ) 128 
——In that season—the sweetest of 
all seasons; and at that hour, the most 
delightful of all others, when Nature 
has put oh her best attire, and decked 
herself in all her splendid ornaments ; 
—when the fringe of her garment is 
loaded with sparkling gems, and Au- 
rora looks over the eastern bill with 
a smile, and beholds her in all her 
loveliness!—when ‘the pearly drops 
hang thick on the eyelids of the Morn- 
ing, and her breath diffuses rich per- 
fume ;—when the renovated plains be- 
gin to unfold their numberless. 
ties, and the mountain tops ate tinged 
with gold;—when the soft zephyrs 
steal silently through the vale, bearing 
balmy odours on their wings ;—when 
Love, Harmony, and Joy, awake in 
the grove, and send their united songs 
to: heaven;—then, how sweet to the 
child of meditation to look abroudy 
and taste the common blessing ;—to 
ee happiness, as it: were, in the 
ad,and to offer wp the incense of a 
gratefal heart to the Creator of all 
things for these his early bounties! . 
At-such an hour as this, I had ram- 
bled at a little distance from my cot- 
tage, and had already wandered in 
thought over the vast expanse, and 
explored the wonders of the great 


deep ;—I had, in fancy, climbed to the | for 


summit of yon lofty mountain, where 
my delighted eye first caught theinfant 
beams of the'rising:sun ;—-I had traced 
the intricate mazes of the meandering 
stream through the winding valley; 
and was now brought back to thespot 
whence I first set out, where Istood 
in deep amaze, musing on the myste- 
leaf !—its form, its texture, 
its nature, and its qualities, were ail 
passing on in regular succession thro’ 
my brain; when I was accosted by a 
“Female Stranger,” who bad ap- 
proached me very unexpectedly, and 
that too in an unwelcome moment.-— 


“‘ Yow is your afflicted friend?” said 


she, in a fone of inquiry that demand- 
ed ‘an immediate ‘answer; but I was 
too deeply immersed in thought, at 
that instant, to attend to what she 
said, and probably should have suf- 
fered her to pass on without making 
any reply, had she not, witha look 
expressive of much anxiety and con- 
cern, répeated her question.—He is 


-| notyworse, said I ;—(shallI say better? 


whispered something within me)—jast 
in the same state he ‘has been in for 
some time past, think, waded T, very 
audibly, and somewhat hastily ;—this 
was done, perhaps, to silence her in- 
viries, as-I did not at.that moment 
eel the full force of them, and being 
uowilling to be intetrapted:in. my 
pursuits, or to have my present train 
of thought turned out of, its proper 
channel. 

I had moved a few paces, and was 
about to pass ov, seemingly regard+ 
tess of what she had urore jto- say, 
when the following short, but pathetic 
and heart-meling ejaculation, fell on 
my ear, and aroused my attention :— 
“ May the Lord comfort him!”-This 
sentence naturally drew from, me. the 
suitable response, and my Jips faintly 
answered, ‘‘Amen !” but,jperhaps, ‘not 
with that fervour of mind the solem- 
nity of the occasion required; and at 
the same time, I fear, with an accent 
and a look which seemed unitedly-to 
say, ‘‘let this suffice ;’’ thongh, I am 
constrained to.acknowledge, that.this 
short prayer, which seemed to be 
breathed with so much sincerity, and 
confidence in Heaven, had already 
excited a war of contending emotions 
in my breast, and it might easily be 
discovered on which side the victory 
would tarn.—‘* We know, (continued 
she,) that all things will work together 
good, to them that love God; and, 
I trust, to use the language of an 
apostle, that his comparatively light 
afflictions, which are, as it were, but 
for a moment, will work oat for him a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory !—Yes;” added: she, (the ex- 

ession of her countenance brighten- 
ng as she uttered the words,) “ heavi- 
ness may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning!” 

The mild but persuasive assurance 
with which these words were spoken, 
had such a powerful influence over me, 
that the conflict in my bosom no longer 
remained doubtful, and I now yielded 
myself a willing captive to the nobler 
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sensations and feelings of the mind; 
happy to forego my former theme, and 
to abandon every idea of the subject 
that at first had so strongly prepos- 
sessed and engrossed my thoughts, 
while my whole soul, as it were, lis- 
tened in my ear, with fixed attention, 
eager to drink in the least syllable 
that henceforth might drop from her 
lips.— But, alas! the voice was now 
suspended—a short silence ensued— 
and was broken again only by a few 
words, faintly and inarticulately ut- 
tered, which, I am persuaded, was 
another petition offered up te heaven 
in behalf of the afflicted; but which I 
could not sufficiently make out, or an- 
derstand, to my satisfaction.—An air 
ef fervour and piety still dwelt in her 
looks, and I stood in anxious expec- 
tation of something more to follow ; 
bat, no! this sentence was the last.—. 
I now wished to address her—to en- 
treat her longer stay—to thank her for 
her kind mquiries—to ask pardon for 
my inattention—and a thousand things, 
but words found I none! She with- 
rew from me, and I was left alone, a 
prey, to the réproaches of my own 
art, which now accused me of inci- 
vilityp disrespect, and ingratitude !— 
icture to yourself my feelings !—I 
moved slowly and pensively along, the 
ious wish of the Stranger still sound- 
— in my ears. I now felt no desire 
to hold r converse with Nature; 
in vain did her unfolded charms seek 
to engage my farther attention ;—my 
mind was. now raised to spiritual ob- 
jects—to divine and heavenly things. 
Surely the Lord will give him con- 
solatiog, said I to myself,—he will 
comfort him! This liféy we know, is 
of probation a of 
d of sufferings ; py, for us,.if we 
can meet. them with 
and submit with cheerful acquiescence 


to the divine will; committing our- 


selyes, in humble confidence, to the 


of Him who careth for.us!. It is, 


Lord that. sendeth afflictions ;. but 
are they the messengers. of his anger? 
are they sent te.us im wrath ?—Surely 
pot! They are tokensand pledges of 
his love !—they are’seat to us in mercy, 
to wean us from the, world, and draw 
us nearer to himself; for, whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourg- 
eth every son whom he receiveth ; and 
though no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, bat grievous, 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 


peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby. 
But may we not look further! may 
we not cast a glance beyond this pre- 
sent scene of things? Is there nota 
state where sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away, and where pain and death 
shall be known no more?—O yes! 
there is a world, the blessed inhabit- 
ants of which shall no more say, “I 
am sick,” and where God shall wipe 
all tears from off all faces! These 
were my ideas—these were my con- 
soling reflections, when I arrived at 
the skirts of a neighbouring hamlet. 
Many were the inquiries of those I 
met, respecting the health of my afflict- 
ed friend; and many were the peti- 
tions sent up to heaven for his reco- 
very ; in each of which I very heartily 
and most cordially united, The Stran- 
ger’s prayer was now become my own; 
and I entered the village, my heart 
still whispering withia me, as I passed 
along, ‘‘ May the Lord comfort him!” 


July, 1826. 
CHARACTER OF NERO C2SAR. 

(From Work printed in 1685.) 
“ Nero, began his raigne with 
a_glorious shew of piety and. kind- 
nésse, Those tributes and taxes which 
were. any thing heayy, hee either quite 
abolished, or, abated. Whensocuer 
hee was put in mind to subscribe and 
set, his hands to a warrant for the 
execution of apy. person condemned 
to die, be would say, ‘Quam yellem 
nescire literas,’, (oh that I. knew not 
one letter of the booke.).., Seneca, his: 
tutour, did much extoll that speech of 
his, as if it had proceeded from a pitti~ 
fal heart., ; 

Hee. was framed by nature, and 
practised by custome,,(saith Tacitus,) 
to, cloake. hatred with false flattering 
speeches... ad 

Many, times -hee, saluted the. 
degrees of the city, one after another, 
by. rote, and without booke.. When 
the. senate, upon a, time gauc» him: 
thankes, hee answered, ‘ Do so—enm 


‘meruero,’ (when I shall deserve. 


* Yet the tyrannous rage 
emperour was s0. fierce against the 
Christians, insomuch that a man mi 
then see cities lye full of men’s bodyes, 
the old lying there with the young, 
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and the dead bodyes of women cast 
. out naked, without all reuerence of 
that sexe, in the open streets. 

“In this persecution, James the 
greater and the lesse, Philip, Bartho- 
lomew, Barnabus, Mark, suffered. _. 

«Christians were coured in wild 
beasts’ skinnes, and torne in pieces 
with dogges, or fastned on crosses, or 
burnt in firé, and when the day failed, 


they were burnt in the night, to make 


them serne as torches to give light, 
They put a pitched coate upon the 
Christians, to make them burn the 
better, called tanica’molesta, (a trou- 
blesome coate.) 

“ He caused Rome to be set on fire 
in twelve places together, that hee 
might the better conceiue the flames 
of Troy, singing unto it Homer’s verses, 
and being a pleasant spectator there- 
of, as at a feu-de-joy. Ad leuan 
sceleris atrocitatem, (saith Polyd. Vir- 
gil—to avoid the infamy theréof,) hee 
layd the fault on the innocent, and 
suborned some falsely to accuse the 
Christians as authors of that fire; 
whereupon he put many of them’to 
death. 

**Under Nero, to doe ill was not 
always safe; alwayes vnsafe to doe 
well. He was: so hateful an adver- 
sary to all. righteousness, that, Euse- 
bius, following the example and words 
of Tertullian, affitmeth, that if the g6s- 


pel had not been an excellent thing, 


it had not been condemned by Nero: 
he was (as Augustine witnessethy com- 
monly reputed Antichrist. He came 
into the world ‘an Agrippa, of borne 
with his feet foreward, and turded the 
world vpside downe-before he went 
out of it. In him aloe, all’ the cor- 
ruptions which had been engendred 
in Rome, from the birth of Rome till 
his owne dayes, seemed drawne toge- 
ther into one impostanie, or boyle.: 

“ At last, after many other cruel- 
ties, the senate proclaimed hinvapub- 
lie enemy vito mankind, condemned 
him to be drawte’ through the city, 
and to be whipped to death ; which 
sentence when he heard of, finding no 
man to strike him, and exclaimir 
against them all,‘ What! haue neci- 
ther friend nor foe? (said he;) T haue 
liced dishonourably, let mee dye 
shamefully and then he strake him- 
selfe through with his owne sworde, 
and was a horrible spectacle to all 
beholders. 

“ Hee died in the thirty-second yeere 


of his age, (saith Suetonius,) and four- 
teenth yeere of his ralgne, (say Taci- 
tas, Clem, Alexan., Eusebias, and 
Extroping,) the very day of the yeere 
on which he had murdered his wife 
Octavia, and by his death brought so 
great joy vnto the people generally, 
that the commons wore caps, to tes- 
tify freedome secouered, and, ran 
sporting vp and down throughout the 
_* Some 3a t Nero. is yet aliue, 
alttio he dia through 
with ‘a Sword; yet some thinke that 
iis wounds were healed, and that he 
strviged, in the 
Rev. xiii, 3.; and that bee shall bee 
Antichrist. But Bellarmine ‘himselfe 
saith, it is a presumptuous folly to 
say that Nero shall be. reniuied, 
receiued as Antichrist; and Starez 
cals it anilem fabulam, (a foolish 
fablé,)” 

“Sach is the antiquated language of 
our author, and such the 
of those days, that I fear many of 
our readers would smile io perusing 
it; ‘but ifit will only serve to contrast 
the past with the present time Of refine- 
ment and literature, it has gaited its 
énd, and J shall add no more. 


FOF) 


High Mountams.—In our last number, 
971, we gave the names and i au sup- 
. most remarkable moantaihs in the w 1 
that list must be ‘added thé'Yollowing, in 
Hawaii, (Owhyhee,) one of \the: Sandwich 
Islands, in which Captain Cook was killed ;—_ 
Bee i: dias 
The preceding height is in feet above the level 
of ry sea ; ‘al we learn from the toar of Ejlis, 
now passing threagh a new edition, with ad- 
and ig fellow missionary, that 
nearly all the land on the western side of the 
Island, about four or five miles from the shore, 
is not far from 3000 feet in height. 
An old Cannon.—Ioscription on a brass 
cannon at Southampton, about twelve feet in 
length. Under the royal arms is the following : 


lnvictissimas 
ET.ET 


Henricus VIII 
MDXXXXII 


Arcanus De Arca- 
vis fecit 


ig 
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Henrieus ig 
|. Mag. Britanie 
Francie et Hibernie 
Fidei Defensor 
= 


Gleanings—Laterary Notices. 


New Zealand Atrocities.—Shuangie, the re- 
ngwned sangainary warrior aod chief, who, 
some years since, visited England, early in 
1826, m a sanguinary battle near the river 
Thames, in New Zealand, succeeded in carry- 
ing off the field of battle 180 heads! The wo- 
wen and children were indiscriminately slaagh- 
and the corner far 

regnancy, their bellies ri up, 
the children dashed to atoms eseh + the 
state of the heathen nations, even in our day! 
How much does it behove the Christian world 
more strenuously than ever to propagate that 
cause which alone can remove such abomina- 
tions? While they shed each others’ bleod, 
Christians should weep blood in their behalf, 
in order that the blessings of Christianity 
might more speedily be i —since, even 
for these ereatures, the crimson (ide of the 
Almighty’s Som was liberally poared forth ! 
Northegn ition. Letters lately receiv- 
n Franklin and Dr. Richardson 
state, that they were on the Great Bear Lake, 
and all well. Nothing of importance had been 
but no.i t “pe d to ob- 
ct the progress o expedition. 
Sw Walter Except thon 
desire to basten, thine end, take this fora gene- 
ral rule—that thoa never add any artificial 
heat to thy body by wine or spice, until thou 
find that time hath decayed thy nataral heat ; 
and the sooner thou to help natare, 
the sooner she. will forsake thee. R. B. 

Birds’ Heads, and Rats’ Tails.—It appears, 
from the Mauritius Gazette, tlat birds and-rats 
are the great pests of that settlement. In 
Febroary 1825, a proclamation was issued for 
their destruction, and in Jane, 1826, the fol- 

wing hayoc was announced :—Birds’ heads, 

238,549; rafts’ tails, 830,473. 

Burning of Widows.—The namber of women 
who have been burned-te-death in the presi- 
dency. of Bengal, in the four last years for 
which retarns have been made, are—for 1820, 

> 4821, 754; 1822, 583; 1823, 575. In 
bay, there appear to have been sacrificed 

1820, 66; 1821, 50; 1822, 47; 1823, 38. 

_ Ancient Well.—-OviSatarday, Sept. 30th, as 
some men employed about the repairs of the 
New Custom Hoase, were digging for a foun- 
dation, they found, to their great surprise, an 
antiquated well, nearly under the middle of 

es-street. Its upper part, which was 
.arched over with small bricks, bearing the 
marke of great mere was twenty-two feet 
below the street. e well feet deep, 
making in’ the whole seventy-two feet, from 
the serface of the street to its bottom. Of its 


history aud age, no probable conjecture can be 


' Irish Marble.—Rich and extensive veins of 
marble have been discovered in the mountain- 
ous parts of Colonel Martin’s estate in the 
oa of Galway. Several beautifal speci- 
mens have been brought to London. 
and Clover.—t bas been stated, that if 
clover be placed. alternately in layers, 
een straw in ricks or aiacks, the moisture 
of the former will so-i te the latter, 
that horses and éattle wi cabit with avidity. 
By this method the clover. is dried, and pre- 
vented from heating. ~~ 
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Literary Wotices. 
Just Published. 


The History of Scotland, from the Roman 
Tavasion till the Suppression of the Rebellion 
in 1745 ; with Exercises for the use of Schools, 
&c. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. Price 
5s. bound. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, or Popular Digest of 
the Laws of En 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Servant's Monitor. By the Rev. W. 
Bolland. 

Sermons for Families, Vol. II. By the 
Rev. W. Brown. Price 10s. 6d. : 

Eiements of Arithmetic, on an entire new 
plas. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbia, A.M. Aa- 
thor of Grammar for Children. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Christian and Civic Economy. of large 
Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Vol. 
Third. 9s. boards. 

A Guide to Acquaintance with God, by the 
Rey. James Sherman. 18mo. 

; In the Press. 

A Sequel to the Diversions of Parley ; con- 
taining an Essay on English Verbs, with Re- 
marks on Mr. Tooke’s Work, and on some 
Terms employed to denote Soat or Spirit. By 
Jobn Barclay. 

Shortly will be published, in one vol. 12mo. 
with engraved ewblematical Frontispiece, 
Death on the Pale Horse, a Treatise illustra- 
tive of Revel, vi.8, By the Rev.Jobn Bruce, 
of Liverpool. 

Nearly ready, in one vol. 12ma, Discourses 
on the Duties and Consolations of the Old. 
By the Rev. Dr. Belfrage, Falkirk, ainttror of 
‘*A Monitor to Families’; or, Discourses on 
some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic 
Life,” &o. 

Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, for 
the ase of Students in Mathematics, Practical 
Astronomers, Surveyors, Engineers, and Na- 
vigators; with an Introduction, containing the 
Explanation and. Use of the Tables, illustrated 
by numerous Problems and Examples. By 
William Galbraith, M.A. Teacher of Mathe- 
matics in Edinburgh. Svo. 

The long-promised and favourably anticipat- 
ed new Romance, Panl Jones, by Allan Cun- 
the well-kvown/author of ‘+ Sir Mar- 

oke, Maxwell,” ‘* Traditional Tales,’ &c. 
Next month will be published, in one hand- 
some pocket volume, with engravitigs on steel 
by James Mitchell, from drawings b J. M. 

right, Spevimens of Sacred and Serioas 
» from Chaucer tothe present day; in- 
clading the Sabbath, &c. of Graham, and 


. Blair’s Grave. The whole illastrated by Bio- 


ohn Johnstone. 
Preparing for Publication. 

Immediately on the meeting of Parliament 
will be published, a Weekly Pablication, enti- 
tled The Parliamentary, Reporter, or Debates 
in Parliament. 

Mr. Tennant bas nearly ready for press, a 
work which bids fair to be even more 
of“ Auster It 
Storm’d; or, the Diagia 
edral.” 


gare Notices and Critical Remarks. By, 
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